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Liquor is evil! 


EDITOR: 


I have read your editorial “From the 
Editor’s Desk” in the November Pres- 
BYTERIAN SuRVEY with very great inter- 
est and hope, as you lift your voice 
(pen, in this case) against the liquor 
trafic and drinking; for which we are 
grateful! 

As we have a new Division of Chris- 
tian Action in the Board of Christian 
Education, probably in the near future 
there will be a department in the 
Survey dealing with Christian action. 
Could you not institute a policy of 
giving readers every month some facts, 
figures, Scripture teaching, etc., etc., 
that would give encouragement to min- 
isters and Sunday school teachers and 
members to stand against the liquor 
traffic, liquor advertising, and_ social 
drinking? 

— REV. VERNON A. CRAWFORD 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Dr. Brown writes 


EDITOR: 


I want to congratulate you on that 
eloquent 200-word editorial in the 
November issue. I am ready to vote it 
“The Editorial of the Year,” and hope 
it will be widely copied. [Editorial 
dealt with alcohol problem.] 

You are a brave man to handle such 
an explosive subject as in your Forum 
articles (November issue). I don’t 
suppose you take too seriously the brick- 
bats that come your way. I received a 
hot one some time ago, from a business- 
man who objected to my use of the 
term “capitalists” as describing the 
organizers of the mobs who attacked 
Paul in Philippi and Ephesus. 

Which reminds me of an idea: Pub- 
lish a diagram of nine clocks showing 
the hour in each of our nine mission 
fields when it is noon in Nashville. It 
might help readers of Day by Day as 
they pray for our mission workers. 

— FRANK A. BROWN 


Norfolk, Va. 


(Ed. Note: Dr. Brown, now living 
at 415 30th St. in Norfolk, was for 
many years a distinguished missionary 
of our Church in China. We appreciate 
his suggestion and on page 32 of this 
issue you see we acted upon it.) 


EDITOR: 


I am greatly indebted to my church 
for the enjoyment of reading our 


93 , 


wonderfully fine church magazine, the 
PRESBYTERIAN SurRVEY. I have read with 
much interest the challenging contro- 
versy on “Are We Breaking With Our 
Past? (Whither Our Church?)” I 
think Mr. Freundt is right: we have, 
and are still breaking with old time- 
honored traditions in our Church, and 
more so than any other denomination. 

The Catholics have trod their un- 
changing, hardbeaten pathway; so have 
the Episcopalians; and our nearest 
Christian brothers, the Baptists and 
Methodists, have made but few changes 
and gone their quiet way. Only our 
sedate, reserved, and — yes — “stiff 
necked” Presbyterians have broken out 
with a borrowed rash of frills and 
furbelows from other churches, and I 
think to their amusement, too. 

But time, custom, and youth must be 
served, so I am falling in line, marking 
time, and marching along with my new 
Florida church members, and trying to 
forget that I am still an old “Blue 
Stocking.” 

— MRS. GREY WARNER MARSHALL 
Bradenton, Florida 


EDITOR: 


Enclosed please find corrected list for 
our 1959 EFP. Also six new names to 
be added. 

Our Session joins me in an expression 
of highest praise for the EFP. We feel 
that the congregation is better informed 
than ever before, after our first year of 
the Plan. We are grateful for the op- 
portunity of participating. és 

— REV. JOHN E. STAUFFER 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


EDITOR: 
This EFP is fine, and is good for our 


church. 
— R. A. BOLLING 


Cleveland, Miss. 


EDITOR: 


I have read, with a great deal of in- 
terest, the ‘lead’ article in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Survey, “Where Does 
Our Money Go,” by Bluford Hestir. I 
have reread the article with a great deal 
more interest and I would ask your 
indulgence to consider with me some 
remarks made in the context of the 
article. 

Item (1) The last sentence on page 
7 begins, “The answer is a little dis- 
couraging: Most of it went for the 
local church’s program . . . and then 
what was left went to the program in 





which we co-operate with other con- 
gregations (benevolences).” I would 
take issue with the implications of 
this statement that our Presbyterian 
Churches consider their own needs first 
and then, almost as an afterthough, or 
with a view of using any “surplus 
money,” for benevolences. There are 
a number of churches, with which I 
am familiar, who very seriously and 
earnestly work at the total program of 
the whole church when drawing up a 
budget. I think this is an unfair state- 
ment. 

Item (2) In the second column on 
page 8 is a statement to the effect that 
‘Congregational Missions and Miscel- 
laneous’ are not the work of the Church 
as a whole. There is also the statement 
that a Presbyterian Church can estab- 
lish a project as “one congregation act- 
ing independently.” It is, of course, 
true that a Mission Project or a Chapel 
of a local Church is under the super- 
vision of and usually financed by a local 
Church or its Session. But this does not 
mean that this is not a part of the 
Church as a whole. To me the very 
genius of the Presbyterian Church is 
that we feel we are a part of every other 
Presbyterian Church. 

All of this is said with a real con- 
cern on my part that we have not done 
and are not doing all we should be for 
the Assembly’s Agencies of our Church. 
However, it seem to me that this type 
of presentation is not the way to get 
the job done. I am deeply concerned 
that we attempt to bring to full matur- 
ity in Christ men and women, young 
people and children who are aware of 
the total program of the entire church. 
This will necessitate in our growing 


church a greater outlay of money and 


time and personality on the local front. 
I also feel that every young man who 
leaves every local church to don the 
uniform of the United States is a po- 
tential “world missionary.” We need 
to prepare each one for the all-impor- 
tant witness that he will bear in some 
foreign land. 
— W. KIRK ALLEN, JR., PASTOR 
First Presbyterian Church 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Anything on your mind? 

We appreciate your letters, 
whether bouquets, brickbats, or 
otherwise. Just keep them short, 
please. We prefer using letters 50 
to 100 words in length. 

Your opinions are valuable to us, 
and interesting to Survey readers. 
Naturally, we would not print abu- 
sive outbursts, or letters of too per- 
sonal a nature. 


Address: PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
P. O. Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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THAT FIRST EASTER 


Henry Denker. A reverent, moving retell- 
ing of the story of the first Easter as seen 
by young Daniel, nephew of the Aposile 
Peter. (Ages 8-12) $3.00 


THE CHRIST 
OF THE EARLIEST CHRISTIANS 


William M. Ramsay. The sermons of 
Stephen, Peter, and Paul in Acts reveal 
the Christ of the first Christians: the very 
Son of God. A fresh approach to the study 
of Acts. $3.00 


A WOMAN WANTS GOD 
Mary Lou Lacy. Warm, personal mes- 
sages about finding God in the midst of a 


woman's busy world. Makes an excellent 
gift book. $2.00 


WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN 


Lynn J. Radcliffe. Shows how Christ's vigil 
in Gethsemane can guide you to a more 
effective life through prayer. For personal 
and group use. $1.50 


FACES ABOUT THE CHRIST 


Holmes Rolston. Vivid word portraits of 
42 personalities around Jesus. For inspira- 
tion, study, illustrations, and background 
material. $3.50 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 


THE FIRST EASTER 


Peter Marshall. Skillfully woven by Cath- 
erine Marshall from her husband's ser- 
mons, this is a dramatic narrative of the 
first Easter. An outstanding new inspira- 
tional book. $3.50 


THE SLOW OF HEART 


Matthew M. Warren. Eight thoughtful and 
stimulating meditations designed to move 
“the slow of heart” to vital Christian living. 

$2.50 


WHO DO YOU SAY THAT I AM? 


A. J. Ebbutt. Useful for individual or group 
study, this book gives realistic answers to 
15 key questions about Jesus Christ. $3.50 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 
ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 


G. Ernest Thomas, 49 helpful readings to 
add to the spiritual values of the Easter 
season. Scripture reference and closing 
prayer with each devotion. 


BIBLES 


Order Bibles as memorials or gifts to those 
you love. Ask for catalogs and leaflets 
describing available kinds, sizes, prices, 
bindings, etc. 


PLEASE SEND ME: 


—___. The Christ of the —__._The Slow of Heart 


Earliest Christians @ $2.50 
@ $3.00 —___. That First Easter 
—__. Daily Meditations on @ $3.00 


the Seven Last 
Words @ $2.00 
——. Faces about the 
Christ @ $3.50 
—__The First Easter 
@ $3.50 


BOOK STORES 


—__.[ Who Do you Say 
That I Am? @ $3.50 

—___. With Christ in the 
Garden @ $1.50 

—__.A Woman Wants 
God @ $2.00 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


118 W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C, (local sales only) 








Editor’s desk ... 


@ tHE year 1959 is just beginning. 
There may not be a 1960 for life on 
this planet! 

Oh, God, in heaven, jar us out of 
our lethargy. Jar us as we have never 
been jarred before. 

We have slept too long. 

Shame us. Make us penitent. As 
individuals — our self-centeredness and 
apathy have made us impotent before 
the onslaught of the forces of evil. 

Give us eyes to see, that on the 
horizon there looms nuclear war, and 
universal disaster. Give us ears to hear, 
that above the clink of coins which 
spells our lust for things, there swell 
the cries of those to whom we have 
been much less than neighborly. 

Make us yearn to be new creatures, 
not content to be merely names on a 
church roll; but zealous to show forth 
our love for Thee through transformed 
lives. 

Fill us with such missionary passion 
that we shall take seriously Thy com- 
mand: “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations. . . .” What hypocrites we have 
been—that in 1958 we Americans spent 
25 times more on our dogs than we gave 
to all Protestant missionary enterprises 
combined! We, who dare to call our- 
selves Christ’s disciples. 

Oh, lp « us to gain a new sense of 
of.us — 850,000 Presby- 
$3.91 to world missions 
benny a day to bring 
@ world to Christ. 
There may not be a 1960 — unless 
1959 tells a better story than that told 
by recent unholy years. 





























ON ‘THE COVER Across the face of the 
earth are marching nearly two billion of 
God's children she do not yet know him. 
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SURVEY Editor Takes 






Post in Indianapolis 


N JANUARY 15 Mr. William Thompson, for 

nine years the editor of PRESBYTERIAN SuR- 
vEY, moved to Indianapolis, Indiana, to assume 
his new duties as editorial consultant for the 
Board of Unified Promotion of the Disciples of 
Christ. In his new post his major responsibility 
will be handling publicity and preparing mate- 
rials for the Board which is principally respon- 
sible for stewardship education within that 
denomination. 


He had become such a familiar and beloved 
figure in the Presbyterian family and had be- 
come so steeped in the Reformed tradition, that 
many Presbyterians did not realize that he was 
a member of the Disciples of Christ denomina- 
tion, known as the Christian Church. 


During his years in the service of the Presby- 
terian Church, “Bill” Thompson made monu- 
mental contributions to the journalistic endeav- 
ors of his foster denomination. His first as- 
signment when he came to the Board of Chris- 
tian Education from his native Texas was to 
create a publication designed for local leaders 
in Christian education. The result: Pressy- 
TERIAN AcTIoN, which he designed and edited 
until 1953. 

During this time he was also editor of PREsBy- 
TERIAN SuRVEY, the organ for all the boards and 
agencies of the Church which had a circulation 
then of 28,000. When he left Survey on Janu- 
ary 15, the circulation was nearing the 200,000 
mark. 


For a two-year period he was “ring master” 
of a three-ring circus as he edited PRESBYTERIAN 
ACTION, PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, and PREsBY- 
TERIAN MeNn—a pocket size publication which 
was combined with Survey in 1955. He also 
served as Survey's General Manager through 
1957. 

Before he was “adopted” by the Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Thompson was an editorial writer 


for the Dallas Journal and subsequently public 
relations director for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in the Texas-Oklahoma-New Mexi- 





MISS SURVEY, by unanimous acclaim, is sixteen-month- 
old Kathy, shown here with her parents, Millie and Bill 
Thompson. 





co region. He received his degree in journalism 
from Southern Methodist University in Dallas. 


The best wishes of the entire Presbyterian 
Church go with “Bill” Thompson to his new 
field of service. His unfailing sympathy, pa- 
tience, and tact in the midst of tremendous 
pressures of work and deadlines will not soon 
be forgotten. His deep humility and consecra- 
tion have marked him as a “man who knows the 
Lord and makes Him known.” 
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By ARNOLD BLACK RHODES 


Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
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MOUNT ZION, as seen from Jerusalem, is now in the Israeli section of Palestine. 


HALL CHURCHMEN sit silently while the Middle East 
seethes—accepting the chaotic status quo? Or shall 
they learn the facts and then make their impact 
felt in a Christian solution to the problem? Church- 
men, as Christian citizens, can turn the tide in the 
Middle East—if they know the facts. 
It is the purpose of this article to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the political situation in the Middle East by 
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considering Arab nationalism, Zionism, Communism, 
and the role of the West, in the hope that we may 
better use our opportunities as churchmen and as 
Christian citizens. 

We first consider Arab nationalism. The Arabs were 
subjected to the Turks, British, and French for many 
years and desired independence. During World War I 
they were wooed by Britain and promised independ- 
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ence in exchange for aid against 
Turkey. The Arabs revolted against 
Turkey in 1916 and helped the 
Allies to win the victory. In the 
same year Britain and France made 
the secret Sykes-Picot Agreement 
(later approved by Tsarist Russia), 
which divided the former Ottoman 
lands into spheres of influence. The 
agreement left only a part of the 
Arab world free. 

The story of the persecution of 
the Jews in Europe, the move to 
establish a National Home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine, the Bal- 
four Declaration, and the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel are all 
a part of this account too, but will 
be dealt with more fully presently. 
The establishment of Israel resulted 
in 800,000 Arab refugees, increased 
bitter hostility between the Arabs and Israelis, and 
created Jewish refugees from Arab countries. The 
number of Arab refugees has now increased to over 
900,000. 
[ IS DIFFICULT for those of us who live so far from 

the Middle East to grasp the feeling of intense 
hatred which the Arabs have for Israel. One is not 
supposed to be able to travel from Israel into any 
country of the Arab world on account of the prohibi- 
tion by the Arab countries. A missionary told me 
that a person reading the Bible in a public meeting 
in at least some places in the Arab world would 
substitute “the people of God” or a similar expres- 
sion for the word “Israel” on account of the emo- 

















































MOSQUE, first built in the seventh century A.D. in Jerusalem, tradi- 
tionally marks the site where Solomon’s Temple once stood. It is also 
known as “The Dome of the Rock.” See picture below. 


tional identification with the modern State of Israel. 

Egypt has been playing a leading part in the de- 
velopment of Pan-Arabism. She requested financial 
aid from the United States for the purpose of building 
the Aswan Dam. At first our country was friendly 
toward the proposal; but for a combination of reasons 
we refused the loan. This was followed by the Suez 
crisis and further loss of Western influence in the 
Middle East. 

After the nationalization of the Suez Canal, Mr. 
Nasser became the symbol of independence to the 
Arab world. Most of the Arab people have had a 
cultural and religious bond in Islam, but they also 
have a tie in their common desire to take part in 
world affairs. The union of Egypt 
and Syria is indicative of Pan- 
Arabism. At the same time the 
Arab world is by no means fully 
united; it is characterized by strong 
political divisions within nations 
and between nations. Mr. Nasser 
is loved by his own people and by 
many in at least some of the other 
Arab countries. His picture is dis- 
played in countries other than 
Egypt, though not as frequently. 
At least some Egyptians feel that 
the United States is pushing Egypt 
into the arms of Russia. 


ZIONISM 


+ WE CANNOT understand the Mid- 
dle East without a careful look 
at Zionism. Zionism is “a move- 
ment for colonizing Jews in Pales- 
tine, either for religious or national- 
izing purposes.” Throughout the 
centuries many Jews have consid- 
ered themselves to be living in exile 
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from their homeland. They have been reminded of 
this constantly through their liturgy. 

There have been cultural Zionists and political Zion- 
ists. Cultural Zionists have supported the establish- 
ment of a Jewish cultural center in Palestine, whereas 
political Zionists have supported the establishment of 
a Jewish political state. Cultural Zionism was already 
a reality in Palestine before the modern State of Israel 
was established. 


IX MODERN TIMES Zionism has been stimulated by 
anti-Semitism, though anti-Semitism goes back into 
pre-Christian history (see the Book of Esther). Some 
attention from time to time has been given to the set- 
tling of Jewish refugees in places other than Palestine, 
but Palestine has always been the main objective of 
many Jews. Theodor Herzl is usually regarded as the 
father of modern Zionism, though he had forerunners. 

The trial of Captain Alfred Dreyfus was the im- 
mediate occasion for Herzl to seek a solution to the 
persecution of the Jews in Europe. Dreyfus was a 
Jew who had risen to the rank of captain in the French 
army. He was arrested, tried, and condemned on the 
charge of having sold French military secrets to the 
German government. In 1895 he was degraded and 
sent to prison on Devil's Island as a mob shouted 
“Death to the Jews!” 
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There were those who came to 
his rescue at tremendous danger to 
themselves and exposed the real 
spy. After having suffered in pris- 
on for several years, Dreyfus was 
set free, declared innocent, and re- 
stored to a place in the French army 
with the rank of major. But in 
spite of the persecution of Jews in 
Europe, symbolized in the Dreyfus 
case, Herzl died a disappointed 
man, for his movement received 
strong opposition from within Juda- 
ism itself. Nevertheless, the move- 
ment did not die. 

Fresh stimulus was given to 
Zionism by the Balfour Declaration, 
a part of a letter written by Arthur 
James Balfour, Britain’s Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, November 2, 
1917: 

“His Majesty's Government view 
with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for 
the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood _ that 
nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil or religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine or the right and politi- 
cal status enjoyed by the Jews in 
any other country.” 

Many Jews did enter Palestine. After World War I 
Palestine was placed under British mandate. Under 
Nazi persecution an estimated six million Jews in 
Europe lost their lives. Russia and the Western nations 
received some refugees, and Palestine was permitted 
to receive others, but many lost their lives. (For those 
who have not already done so, I recommend the read- 
ing of a history of the Jews written by a Jew, such 
as Solomon Grayzel’s A History of the Jews, the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, 1947. 
Such a reading is a very humbling as well as a very 
informative procedure. ) 


wn 1945 Present RoosEvELT met with King Ibn 
Saud of Central Arabia, the father of the present 
king of Saudi Arabia, to discuss the problem of Jew- 
ish refugees. Ibn Saud said: “Give them [that is, the 
Jews] and their descendants the choicest lands and 
homes of the Germans who had oppressed them.” Mr. 
Roosevelt gave Ibn Saud two assurances, which I quote 
from Colonel William A. Eddy, Mr. Roosevelt's inter- 
preter on that occasion: “(1) He personally, as presi- 
dent, would never do anything which might prove 
hostile to the Arabs; and (2) the US Government 
would make no change in its basic policy in Palestine 
without full and prior consultation with both Jews 
and Arabs.” Mr. Roosevelt was dead in eight weeks. 
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In the same year four US Ministers to Arab coun- 
tries were brought before President Truman, and one 
of them presented orally an agreed statement in about 
twenty minutes. After a little discussion Mr. Truman 
said: “I'm sorry, gentlemen, but I have to answer to 
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AR BETWEEN Israelis and Arabs followed, and 

Jerusalem as well as Palestine was thereby di- 
vided. The Arabs bitterly opposed any division of the 
land. 

Almost immediately after the proclamation of Israel, 
the United States gave de facto recognition and Rus- 
sia gave full recognition. On January 29, 1949, Great 
Britain granted de facto recognition and two days 
later the United States granted de jure recognition. 





FIELDS near Bethlehem look much as most those of Boaz. Bethlehem is now in Jordan, Arab territory. 


hundreds of thousands who are anxious for the suc- 
cess of Zionism; I do not have hundreds of thousands 
of Arabs among my constituents.” (The information 
in this paragraph in substance may be found in sev- 
eral sources, notably, William A. Eddy’s F.D.R. Meets 
Ibn Saud, American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 
New York, 1954.) 

The British mandate had not worked well. There- 
fore, in 1947 Britain put the Palestine problem in the 
hands of the United Nations. The United Nations rec- 
ommended that Palestine be divided into Jewish and 
Arab states, and that Jerusalem be internationalized, 
but the United Nations did not provide the means for 
enforcing the recommendation. The Arabs maintained 
that the United Nations had no right to divide terri- 
tory which belonged to the Arabs. They also main- 
tained that it was unjust for the consequences of the 
sins of “Christian” nations against the Jews to be 
forced on the Arabs. 

Among the Jewish leaders who felt that the best 
solution of the Palestine problem did not lie in the 
creation of a Jewish state was Dr. Judah L. Magnes, 
the first president of the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem. Great Britain did not want to enforce any 
recommendation that did not meet with the approval 
of both Jews and Arabs and announced that she would 
give up the mandate on May 15, 1948. On May 14, 
1948, Israel was proclaimed a republic by the Israelis. 


On April 27, 1950, Great Britain granted de jure rec- 
ognition also. In the Israeli-Arab conflict Israel added 
considerable territory to that which had been recom- 
mended by the United Nations. 

Many Jews in the United States today are support- 
ing Israel financially whether they regard themselves 
as Zionists or not. A minority of American Jews are 
opposed to Zionism. At the present time Israel is 
stronger than her Arab neighbors in military power. 
She has profited by the know-how of European refu- 
gees and is working hard to become financially inde- 
pendent. However, she is surrounded by hostile na- 
tions which she knows will not always be militarily 
weak. 

When Pan-Arab nationalism and political Zionism 
are studied side by side, it is not difficult to see some 
of the tremendous problems which require skill and 
devotion to solve. But there are those who say they 
can be solved. 

I know of four concrete proposals for settling the 
Arab-Israeli controversy. Three of these I heard in 
person and one I read in a report. Although they were 
not identical, they were sufficiently similar to inspire 
hope of a genuine solution to the controversy. I firmly 
believe that this problem can be settled if our govern- 
ment will take seriously the suggestions which are 
made and take the lead in advancing a concrete pro- 
posal to the other nations. The solution of this problem 
would make all other Middle (See page 55) 
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Question: Dr. Fulton, as World Mission Season 
arrives, we should like to have the latest word on our 
missionary activity. Just how many missionaries do 
we now have on the foreign fields and how does this 
figure compare with previous years? 


Answer: Our missionaries now number 501. 

The all-time maximum was 517 in 1924. Then 
followed a steady decline during the financial depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and the second World War in the 
early 1940's. There were only 328 missionaries on 
our active roll in 1943 and 1944. Since then the num- 
ber has been climbing steadily year by year and stood 
at 504 on December 31, 1957. During 1958 there has 
been a net loss of three missionaries. 

It is encouraging to note that the thirteen years 
since World War II have seen the largest offering of 
missionary life in any period of equal length in all 
our history — 454 new missionaries! 


Q. How much money did our people give for World 
Missions during 1958? 


A. The best estimate we can make at this date 
(December 12, 1958) is that the total receipts for 
1958 will be approximately $3,775,000. 


Q. How does this amount compare with the previous 
year and twenty or thirty years ago? 


A. Last year, 1957, the total receipts for World 
Missions were $3,576,175. Thirty years ago, in 1928, 
contributions for this cause were $1,663,068; and 
twenty years ago, in 1938, foreign mission contribu- 
tions had dropped to the disastrously low figure of 
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$757,557 as a result of the great financial depression. 

World Mission contributions have only a little more 
than doubled in 30 years — just about enough to offset 
the depreciation in the value of the dollar. During 
the same period the membership of our Church has 
increased from 444,657 to 852,183. Thirty years ago 
10.5 per cent of our total church giving went to World 
Missions; last year, only 4.4 per cent. We ought to be 
doing better! 


Q. What could we do if our people would boost 
their giying by 20 per cent? 


A. I am ready for this question because our Board 
has given the matter careful study. A 20 per cent 
increase would add $755,000 to our missionary contri- 
butions and meet a critical need for fortifying this 
work. It would provide for — 

1. The sending of 50 additional new missionaries. 

2. A long overdue adjustment in missionaries’ sala- 
ries. Modest increases have been made from time to 
time during the past ten years, but it has not been 
possible to keep pace with the rising cost of living 
in our mission fields, and our missionaries urgently 
need and deserve a more adequate living compensa- 
tion. 

3. A more adequate operating budget for every 
field. This means better salaries for more than 4,000 
native workers; better support for schools and hos- 
pitals; a wider outreach in evangelistic work in pioneer 
areas; more literature; broadening the scope of our 
radio broadcasting; and the general enlargement of 
our program of Christian witnessing and service. 

4. The addition of $25,000 to funds for Overseas 
Relief and Inter-Church Aid to take care of human 
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need and distress in emergency situations around the 

world. 
To summarize: If the 20 per cent increase could 

actually be realized, it would make possible: 


50 additional new missionaries $300,000 
A 15 per cent salary increase for 

our missionaries 154,000 
A 17 per cent increase in field 

appropriations 276,000 
A 20 per cent increase in relief of 

human need and distress 25,000 

$755,000 


Q. What are the biggest needs today? 


A. Our most urgent needs are men and money. If 
anyone asks which of these is the more urgent, the 
answer is — both. It is impossible to separate them. 
You cannot send the missionaries without the money. 
The Board is using all of the missionaries and all of 
the money the Church provides, and the shortage of 
both is acute. 


Q. What, in your opinion, is the area in which we 
could next move —if money and manpower become 
available? 


A. If the reference is to geographical areas, I would 
say that our first need and opportunity would be to 
expand our work in the vast sections of the world 
for which we have already assumed responsibility. 
We do not need more territory. Except in Congo 
and Korea we have done little more than touch the 
fringes of what we have. We are like a farmer who 
has a tract of 10,000 acres of which he has never 
been able to cultivate more than 200 or 300 because 
of the lack of hands and horses and plows. There 
are 45 million people in the areas of the world we 
have already undertaken to evangelize. In no field 
where we are at work do Christians represent as much 
as 5 per cent in the population. 


Q. What is the alternative if we fail to missionize 
the world quickly? 


A. The alternative, as I see it, is to abandon the 
world to godlessness, to leave humanity at the mercy 
of terrifying material power without conscience or 
moral control, to deny the Word of Life to thousands 
who have no other way of knowing Christ, to fail in 
our first duty as Christians, and to incur the responsi- 
bility of spiritual default. 


Q. In what area are we making the most progress? 


A. The fields of most conspicuous progress are 
Korea, Brazil, Africa and Taiwan. The development 
of autonomous national churches is, I believe, the 
finest fruit of our work. Such ecclesiastical bodies 








In an exclusive interview with Dr. C. Darby Fulton, 
executive secretary of the Board of World Missions, 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY brings you the answers to some 
pertinent questions about our Church at work through 
its program of world missions. 














@ Dr. and Mrs. John Morrison, seated, who will soon retire 
after more than 40 years as missionaries in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church’s Belgian Congo field, are pictured here 
on a recent visit to Westminster Presbyterian Church in Blue- 
field, W. Va., one of the churches they have represented 
abroad. Standing are Dr. Craig Houston Patterson, pastor 
of the church, and Mrs. Patterson, themselves former mission- 
aries to China, as was his father. The Pattersons and Mor- 
risons are comparing the widely separated parts of the globe 
in which they served for so many years. 


now exist in Brazil, Taiwan, Korea, Japan, Mexico 
and Portugal. 


Q. Is the Roman Catholic Church as belligerent as 
ever against our work? 


A. Yes, there is no armistice in the determined 
opposition of the Roman Church to our evangelical 
missionary endeavor. Especially in countries where 
Romanism enjoys a strong social and political in- 
fluence, propaganda against Protestantism is being 
waged with new intensity as the “menace” of the 
growing Protestant communities becomes more alarm- 


ing. 


Q. Have new obstacles recently developed in any 
of our nine fields? 


A. The tide of nationalism which is sweeping across 
Africa expresses itself in ‘new tensions between in- 
digenous leaders and foreigners, including mission- 
aries; communism is a distinct threat in Japan and 
Iraq; there is a marked recrudescence of Shintoism 
and Buddhism in Japan, as these religions which 
suffered a serious setback at the time of Japan’s defeat 
are making a new bid to regain their former prestige; 
in Korea, the Presbyterian Church, strong and solid 
at its core, is nevertheless plagued by divisions which 
are fostered by dissident groups. (See page 46) 
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ABBAS TAHAR, our Only convert from Islam, had 
plainly received a terrific mental jolt. He was so 
badly shaken that he couldn't speak when asked 

for an explanation. When he eventually told us what 
the trouble was, we too were solemnized. A storm 
was brewing that might well develop into a hurricane. 
We had known Babbas Tahar for some time now. 
His Muslim parents had shirked their responsibilities 
towards him. His later childhood had been passed in 
a missionary orphanage. His early teen-age truculent 
behavior had compelled the missionaries to send him 
back to his parents who lived in the town where we 
worked. When we first met him he was a Muslim in 
his late teens, living happily with his young wife. 
We succeeded in winning his confidence from the 
start, and he began to visit our home regularly. He 
liked to join us for family worship. He sang the 
Arabic hymns with us, and as his shyness wore off he 
began also to take part in reading the Scriptures and 
in prayer. Through the Word, the Spirit began to 
work in his heart, and the climax came when, one 
evening after prayers, he confessed his need of Christ 
and declared his intention of becoming a Christian. 
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Tuus rar Babbas Tahar was completely 
unaware of all that was involved in a Muslim becom- 
ing a Christian. After we explained to him what his 
conversion to Christ would mean in terms of persecu- 
tion and loneliness we urged him to take time to count 
the cost. It became clear, however, that Tahar’s inner 
compulsion to “put his hand to the plough” was from 
Christ Himself. It was, therefore, with joyous solem- 
nity that we knelt with Babbas Tahar in prayer one 
evening while he confessed his sin, asked Christ to 
forgive and deliver him, and committed himself to dis- 
cipleship with Christ in dependence upon divine grace. 

Curiously enough Tahar was allowed at first to go 
along quietly, but this proved to be the lull before 
the storm. However, during that lull a strong struc- 
ture of faith founded on the Rock was built, so that 
when the hurricane of adversity raged the building 
“fell not.” The rumbles heralding the approaching 
storm were heard soon after Babbas Tahar received the 
rite of public baptism. 

When he asked for baptism he expressed a desire 
to return to the church to which was attached the 
orphanage where he had been brought up. Actually 
he was better known there than in the town where 
he now lived, and he thought his testimony in public 
baptism would be more effective there. And so it 
proved to be, but in a manner that took him com- 
pletely by surprise. It happened soon after this public 
confession of faith in Christ. 


One nicut he left our house to return home. 
At this time he and his wife were living in the same 
house as his parents. When he reached home he 
found his father and a number of male relatives wait- 
ing for him. By this time some of his cousins had 
turned against him, and their hostile demeanor on this 
occasion did not altogether surprise him. His father, 
who was more belligerent, began to question Tahar. 
He asked if it were true that he had been frequent- 
ing the house of “the heretic” (the missionary! ). He 
then asked if Tahar’s reported apostasy from Islam 
were true. The ‘renegade’ was further questioned 
about his public baptism, and whether it really signi- 
fied a repudiation of Muhammedanism. By the time 
Babbas Tahar had answered these questions in the 
affirmative the wrath of his relatives had become seri- 
ous and he knew he had reached his Rubicon. He 
must either cross it and burn his boats behind hini or 
else! He refused to allow the alternative to take shape 
in his mind. 
His father was determined to elicit an irrevocable 
decision from him. He must renounce Christ and 
return to Muhammed, or accept the consequences of 
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dedication to Christ and repudiation of Muhammed. 
For Tahar the decision would be a point of no return. 
He recalled our having urged him to sit down and 
count the cost of discipleship with Christ before be- 
coming a Christian. Here he was once again with. 
quiet deliberation sitting down to count the cost. His 
father was greatly incensed even by Tahar’s hesitancy, 
but he was foundamentally a reasonable man. When 
his son, therefore, asked for twenty-four hours to con- 
sider the matter he consented, but with strong reluc- 
tance. 


Earvy Next Morninc Tahar, unnerved and 
agitated, called on his way to work to tell us of his 
experience the night before. After asking what he 
should do he put a more challenging question: “What 
would you do if you were in my place?” No one can 
give a pontifical answer to that question in such a 
context but we told Tahar what we thought we would 
do: by God’s grace we would be loyal to Christ and 
trust Him to see us through. After prayer he went on 
his way. We upheld him at the throne of grace all that 
day. He avoided the house in the evening, deter- 
mined to think his own way through to a personal 
decision in the matter. 

Late that same night Tahar called at the house. 
His family had demanded that he give his answer to 
their challenge. His reply was an open repudiation 
of Islam. In his confession of Christ he testified to 
what his Lord meant to him and declared that he 
would not renounce Him. Tahar’s family then repudi- 
ated him on the spot and turned him out on the street. 
After committing him to God’s care, and assuring him 
the Lord would not forsake him, we retired for the 
night happy in the knowledge that Tahar was safe 
under our roof. 

Events moved swiftly. That day we rented a room 
for him in the native quarter and furnished it with 
some of our own belongings. But all kinds of pres- 
sures began to make themselves felt. His wife was 
able to divorce him because he no longer had any 
civic rights in the eyes of the native judge. He lost the 
custody of his child. His employer was compelled to 
dismiss him. He was completely ostracized in the 
community. Active opposition mounted as he main- 
tained his Christian witness. 

Eventually the situation became untenable, and 
Tahar was compelled to join the French colonial army 
where he could count on adequate protection and the 
daily supply of his needs. He went through World 
War II, and after his discharge he moved to another 
part of the country where he still lets his light shine 
before men. (See page 46) 
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By LILLIAN C. WELLS 
Former missionary to China, 
now in Taiwan 


Among the world’s most 


= Lonely Men 


The thousands of active and inactive military 
men who fled from China with Chiang Kai-shek 
now are the “displaced” of Taiwan 


from the mainland of China are displaced per- 

sons in Taiwan who are much in need of sym- 
pathy. Most of them were boys of eighteen to 
twenty when they left the mainland. Some joined 
the youth army to get away from the communists. 
Wounded, disabled, or sick in service, casualties of 
war, many of them are here in convalescent or other 
camps without adequate medical attention. 

They are unwanted and unappreciated by the 
Taiwanese because they are the military from the 
mainland. Even in many Taiwanese churches little 
attention is paid to them. Eight years away from 
home, no letters, no communication with their home- 
land and families who are under tyrannic and oppres- 
sive rule! How would you feel? 

Humanly speaking they can never have a normal 
life. The ordinary soldier is not allowed to marry 
He gets his uniform (mostly given through American 
aid), his food, and about $30 a month Taiwanese 
money, less than $1 in US money. What of the 
future? While not strong enough for military service, 
many are not outwardly sick. Hope is eternal in 
their hearts, the hope of getting home some day. 

Someone who cares means a lot to them. The 
Presbyterian Mission keeps open house for them. 
Our weekly schedule is three Bible classes, a Sunday 
school class and a Mandarin prayer meeting. They 
come from many provinces but can all speak Man- 


Ti INACTIVE rank and file of the military men 
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darin, the national language. We too— former mis- 
sionaries in China — are displaced persons or refugees 
from the mainland, so we enjoy talking to these men 
from “home.” A number of them have professed 
their faith in the Lord Jesus, and have been baptized. 


In “On The Lake,” a town not far away, a govern- 
. 

ment project has put several hundred able-to-work, 
retired men on the poor, uncultivated land. Wooden 
houses have been built for them recently through 
American government aid. They live in units of 
twenty in one house. We began a little weekly 
Mandarin service for them as they had no Christian 
opportunity. It has been gratifying that six of these 
were baptized. Now the Taiwanese preacher holds 
interpreted Bible classes and services for them so 
they feel at home in church. 


One of these men is a Cantonese, born in Boston 
where his father was mayor of Chinatown. After his 
father’s death there, he returned to Canton with his 
mother. He has several brothers and sisters in the 
United States, but he has lost touch with them. His 
last letter was from his sister Elizabeth, Pittsfield, 
Mass., nearly three years ago. I wrote to her in 
English for him, but the letter was returned, marked 
“Removed, no address.” 


Tragedy stalks almost every one of these displaced 
soldiers. May they find in Christ their peace, comfort, 
and eternal home. END 
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THEY SEND HEARTFELT THANKS 
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By THE MISSIONARY STAFF 


Presbyterian Medical Center 
Chunju, Korea 


Kamsa hamnida! That is “thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts,” spoken for the thousands of 
Koreans who have been restored to health or relieved 
of pain by the sample drugs which have poured into 
our two mission hospitals in Chunju and Kwangju. 

What started as a trickle of discarded pills rounded 
up by a few thoughtful individuals in the home church 
has in the past three years become a veritable flood 
of assorted medicaments. All over our Assembly, in 
towns and cities throughout the South, various church 
groups are assembling and sorting these precious 
drugs, which have already fulfilled their advertising 
function and are just begging to be used by someone 
in God’s world who hasn’t enough money to buy them. 

The “sample program” sprang up simultaneously in 
several different cities, and this good work has sub- 
sequently flowered like the mustard seed. Every 
month there comes word of some new group or 
church which has caught on to this activity which 
offers such a tangible and touchable avenue of charity. 
The pattern has been repeated over and over: some 
concerned person has contacted a few Presbyterian 
physicians and asked them to save their sample drugs; 
later there has been a canvassing and collecting day, 
then a “sorting bee” supervised by a doctor or nurse 
and entered into enthusiastically by Sunday school 
classes, adult groups, or young people. Invariably 
the community programs have mushroomed and these 
groups have been gratified to see their humble projects 
transformed overnight into boxes and barrels of valu- 
able medicine bound for one of the Presbyterian 
mission hospitals in Asia, the Americas, or Africa. 

The experience of Norfolk Presbytery represents, 
on a large scale, what has been happening in some 
measure all over the Assembly. In 1956 there were 
22 pounds sent by parcel post; in 1957 this grew to 
65 pounds by parcel post and five 55-gallon drums by 
ocean freight. Then in 1958 this single Presbytery 
shipped twelve 55-gallon drums laden with sample 
drugs of inestimable value, six for the Medical Center 
in Chunju and six for Graham Tuberculosis Hospital 
in Kwangju! 

Because our mission institutions must operate on 


KOREAN druggist, Mr. Song, and student 
nurse store sample drugs at “Jesus Hospital” 
—affectionate name for Presbyterian 

Medical Center at Chunju, Korea. 
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a fixed budget there are no funds available for the 
individual mission hospitals to assume the cost of 
ocean freight on large drug shipments. Therefore 
unless appropriate shipping arrangements can be 
made by independent groups, collections of drugs 
should not be sent by ocean freight. 


In the event that massive shipments are accumu- 
lated so as to preclude the parcel post route, then it 
is advisable to contact Mrs. Jack Howard, 3700 Simp- 
son Street, Norfolk 13, Virginia. Mrs. Howard has 
had wide experience in handling the Norfolk Pres- 
bytery collections from the standpoint of expeditious 
and cheap trans-oceanic shipping. She has graciously 
volunteered to operate an Eastern “clearing-house” 
for other large collections. 


For most groups it will prove more feasible to send 
the drugs by parcel post, the collections broken down 
into small units if necessary to meet weight regula- 
tions. 

By whatever route they are sent, all drug shipments 
should be accompanied by a shipping list. which re- 
cords in a general way (i.e. antibiotics, antihistaminics, 
sedatives, etc.) the contents of the container. Further 
the containers should be prominently marked: “For 
Charitable Work. Of No Commercial Value.” 


These suggestions apply specifically for shipments 
to Korea. If you are sending drugs to other of our 
mission fields, make certain that you have obtained 
full information on shipping and customs regulations. 
(Shipments by ocean-freight to Korea must be accom- 
panied by original and copy of bill-of-lading, an in- 
voice, and an item-weight packing list.) 

The drugs are always received with open arms 
regardless of how they are packaged. However, for 
those groups who have medical supervision, if all 
identical items are packed in common containers 
(plastic preferably) it saves countless hours for the 
one nurse who must do all the sorting at this end. 

The good that your drug samples are doing in terms 
of medical care and as expressions of Christian con- 
cern is simply incalculable. We join our Korean pa- 
tients in a heart-felt “Kamsa hamnida!” END 
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By ALICE McKELWAY 





TREMENDOUS AMOUNT is being written today on 

how to be and remain happily married. Much 

attention is given to raising a family and main- 
taining a Christian home. But just as important 
(certainly to those persons faced with it) is the prob- 
lem of how to be successfully and happily single! 
In 1953 there were eight million single women who 
would never marry, and in 1957 there were seven 
million widows in the United States; every seventh 
woman is a widow — and the number is increasing. 
Add to this number the women who are divorced and 
we have a staggering number of single women. 

The woman with “no man in the house” may be 
one who has never married, or one who has been 
married and lost her husband by death or divorce, 
so we need to consider them in the light of their 
status in one of these groups. A recent Survey article 
(January, 1959) called attention to the church’s re- 
sponsibility to the divorcee, so let us try here to better 
understand the unmarried woman and the widow. 

John Charles Wynn writes in Presbyterian Life 
(August 10, 1957), “Unmarried adults get something 
less than an even break in American life” and says 
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that because single people, both men and women, do 
not fit into our pattern of domestic life with aprons, 
diapers, tricycles, and the like, they are often over- 
looked and misunderstood. In spite of the fact that 
the single woman of today has made considerable 
contribution to business and industry as well as edu- 
cation, and has attained a position of economic inde- 
pendence, she still finds herself often misunderstood 
by a society which will not let her be comfortable 
about being herself. 

It is hard for society to accept the fact that there 
are either men or women who prefer to remain single, 
and who find joy and satisfaction in a chosen career. 
Of course, there are some unmarried women who are 
so because of circumstance rather than their own 
choice, but in the majority of cases the single woman 
could have married if her greatest concern had been 
to put a “Mrs.” before her name. If only we could free 
the unmarried from the subtle pressures which make 
them feel peculiar and inadequate, how much more 
effective and happy their lives would be! 

One great need then of the woman who has not 
married is to be understood and accepted as she is. 
She needs and wants both a worthwhile work to do, 
whether it be for the financial income or not, and a 
normal amount of social contacts with men and 
women. Too often the unmarried woman is not in- 
cluded in mixed groups unless some well-meaning 
old friend has an eligible extra man in the party; even 
in the church there are business women’s circles and 
women’s Bible classes. She needs some purpose, 
which may or may not be outside her work, to which 
she can dedicate herself and through which she can 
leave traces of her personality. 

John Laurence in his book, The Single Woman, goes 
into a detailed discussion of the needs of single women 
and makes some good, practical suggestions for meet- 
ing these needs. This book could well be on the 
church library shelf and available to all members of 
the congregation who are concerned with the church’s 
ministry to every member of the fellowship. A part 
of the Christian education program of the church 
should be turned to helping people understand the 
unmarried and their needs. Many single women will 
find several hours of enjoyment as well as helpful 
ideas in the delightful How To Be Happy While Single 
by Jean van Evera. 
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the house 


Wuue tue single woman who has never 
married and the widow have many needs in common, 
there are at least two that are felt only by the woman 
who has not had a husband. She needs to have the 
“stigma” removed, and she needs a “family.” One 
concerned, serious unmarried woman, when asked 
what she would like the church to do for her, recently 
said that she wants her church to be her family, to 
provide for her companionship and real support and 
stimulation in her chosen vocation not only on Sunday 
but through the week. 

Other women have expressed the hope that devo- 
tional material might be written so it would be help- 
ful to the person without a family. At the same time 
this single person enjoys the fellowship of families 
and could be included in “Family Fun.” Some family 
guests at church affairs add much to the occasion and 
afford the guests another opportunity to know and 
enjoy children. The unmarried woman wants to be 
included in the total life of the church family — not 
excluded or set apart from any part of the church’s 
life. 

Even without the aid of statistics there is ample 
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evidence that women are outliving men in our world 
today. The problems of being a widow are almost 
as numerous as widows. It is impossible to classify 
them because the widow with young children has a 
multitude of needs which are quite different from the 
widow with grown children or no children. Then 
the widow, with or without children, who has an 
adequate income is faced with a different kind of 
need from the ones who have to “make a living.” 

The woman who has lost her husband by death 
has the sympathy and at least temporary support of 
family and friends, but she does share with the single 
person the problem of loneliness. Of course, loneliness 
is not unique or limited to the unmarried. It seems 
to be characteristic of the society of our time. One 
can be in the midst of people and still be completely 
unrelated to them and unable .to communicate with 
them. Physical isolation is not as often the reason for 
loneliness as is psychic isolation, but for the unmarried 
physical aloneness is a problem which must be dealt 
with. In common with all persons the single woman 
needs to feel loved, appreciated, understood, encour- 
aged and accepted as a person of worth. 

Dr. Marion Langer, herself a widow, in Learning 
to Live as a Widow gives sound advice to the widow 
as well as some suggestions of how the church may 
assist the woman who has lost her husband. Dr. 
Langer thinks that part of the education of every 
woman should be preparation for widowhood. She 
calls it preparation for survival. Can the church under- 
take that type of education? Surely the church can 
and should help a widow re-evaluate her life and 
help her find, even provide in some cases, opportuni- 
ties for a full and satisfying life. The church, through 
pastoral counseling, can help a woman understand 
her feeling about what has happened to her, can 
fortify her faith in the wisdom and love of God, and 


can aid in the facing of life alone. (See page 63) 
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From the Church of a Thousand Trees in Palmer, Alaska come expressions 
of joy over “three races of God’s children coming together in their service, 
where they sang the hymns simultaneously in three languages — Eskimo, 


Loucheau, and English.” 


| FEBRUARY f World Day of Prayer 


. 


For centuries women have prayed for a better world 
individually and in groups. The regular annual ob- 
servance of the World Day of Prayer began in 1887 
when Mrs. Darwin R. James, president of the Women’s 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the USA, called for all Presbyterian women in the 
United States to gather in their own communities on 
a specified date to pray for home missions. 

Year by year other denominations joined in this 
Day of Prayer for our country. Then two popular 
women with wide vision and organizing enthusiasm 
took a trip around the world and discovered in every 
land that church women felt identical devotion to 
the Kingdom of God and identical courage in meeting 
the divine call forever sounding in their ears. On 
their return to America Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody suggested a day 
of joint prayers for home and foreign work. 

When the women in Great Britain, Europe, Canada, 
Australia, and South America adopted the first Friday 
in Lent as a time when Orient and Occident and 
Africa would pray together, the significant word 
“World” was prefixed to the name of this Day of 
Prayer — with one universal worship service issued 
everywhere to bind us all into one family. And so 
today because our World Day of Prayer covers all 
the seven seas and is observed in all the six continents 
it is a truly ecumenical occasion. 


THE PURPOSE 
From the beginning the purpose of the World Day 
of Prayer has been to unite all Christians in a bond 
of peace. In the World Day of Prayer service Chris- 
tians as individuals witness to their belief that prayer 
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is a world power for good, and as a group they unite 
to strengthen this power for good in the world. 

Missionaries have spread the idea of the World Day 
of Prayer and at the request of many friends in other 
lands it has become in reality a world-wide day of 
intercession that has claimed the interest and the 
participation of countless Christian women around 
the world. The services are now held in more than 
144 countries, of which the following are but “sam- 
plings.” . 


In Sioux City, Iowa the World Day of Prayer com- 
mittee is appointed immediately following the World 
Day of Prayer service and works for the year, each 
member accepting a special responsibility and plan- 
ning and working to make the promotion effective. 
This group meets regularly as a prayer group as do 
other similar groups across the United States. 
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The observances spread further each year through south and central Africa 
where it is an inspiring sight to see the women coming with radiant faces to unite 





in prayer with the women of the world for the peace of God to prevail in the 


hearts of His children and among men. 


LOOKING TO FEBRUARY 13, 1959 


Each year the World Day of Prayer service is pre- 
pared by the Christian women of a different country; 
the service for 1959 is from the Christian women of 
Egypt. The theme of the service is “Lord, I Believe.” 
The committee that prepared the service was com- 
posed of nine Egyptian women of the Coptic Ortho- 
dox, Anglican, Evangelical Churches and the YWCA. 

The offering that is received on the World Day of 
Prayer in the United States is used in interdenomina- 
tional mission work through the Division of Home 
Missions and of Foreign Missiops of the National 
Council of Churches. Through this offering the day 
makes possible all year a ministry to agricultural 
migrants, low-income farming communities, Indian 
Americans, Christian literature for women and chil- 
dren, pilot projects for village children, rehabilitation 
and village improvement, Christian broadcasting, 


The World Day of Prayer committee in the local com- 
munity is composed of representatives of the Protes- 
tant churches and is interracial, international, and 
interdenominational, as is the case of this committee 
for the promotion of the World Day of Prayer in 
Malang, Indonesia. 


friendly relations with foreign students, education for 
Christian leadership. 
The Call to Prayer for this World Day of Prayer, 
February 13, 1959, is — 
“Come, ye peoples of this troubled world with 
hearts bowed down with fear and anxiety. Let us 
go together before our Heavenly Father to ask for 
His guidance in the paths of peace, in the name of 
our Savior and Redeemer. Since He has said, ‘Seek, 
and you will find; knock, and it will be opened to 
you, we shall knock at the doors of heaven, con- 
fident they will be opened for our prayers to ascend 
to the throne of God. 
“On the World Day of Prayer, February 13, may 
our prayers follow the sun and encircle the globe. 
May they penetrate the farthest reaches of infinity, 
blessing all humanity now and throughout eternity.” 
END 





The service in Teheran, Iran was shared by seven 
different nationalities represented in this group. Read- 
ing from left to right are Persian, German, Greek, 
French, Czechoslovakian, Russian, American. 

















Missions - Take Heart 


“Pray therefore the Lord of the harvest to send out laborers into his 
harvest.” — Matthew 9:38. 


OREIGN MISSIONS have paid off remarkably well. One hundred and sixty-five years 
ago William Carey had to be smuggled into India. One hundred and fifty years 
ago Robert Morrison left for India; the first American missionary, Adoniram Judson 
sailed for Burma; Robert Moffat went to South Africa. Less than seventy-five years 
ago the first Communion service was held in Korea. This is a short time and the divi- 
dends have paid heavily. Today the Word of God is the world’s book. Almost 1,100 
languages and dialects proclaim its message to nine-tenths of the population of the world. 
The young national Churches are demonstrating an amazing zeal in their Christian wit- 
ness. They want to stand on their own feet and become new centers of missionary effort. 


+ THE PROSPECTS for carrying the Gospel to all people is encouraging to thoughtful 
minds. Today the world is in a state of heated confusion. Conflicting ideologies are claim- 
ing total allegiance. Rather than be fearful, we should accept the challenge to claim the 
minds and souls of a world that is grasping for reality and a worthy Master and Lord. 
It is by heat that gold is refined. 


Again, there is a growing moral earnestness evident today in our country and in most 
of the countries of the world. Jesus Christ is revered more than in any other time in 
history; people are searching and longing for answers to their spiritual needs. The good 
news that “God was in Christ reconciling the world to*himself’ is having a more receptive 
response than in the lifetime of any of us. 


While this is wonderfully and hopefully true, we need also to remember that there 
is a cost to missions. Some years ago, living in Florida, the land of orange groves, I 
found out that the life of an orange tree is relatively short compared to that of an oak 
tree. I asked the reason why and found out. 


A fruit tree, in order to bear fruit, must die a little every time. I thought of the Church 


of Jesus Christ. Its fruit-bearing though the years has been costly but infinitely worth- 
while. 


Today the fields are indeed white unto the harvest. The laborers are no longer few 
but many. The cost is still the same, the willingness to die a little in order to give life 
to others. The Church must give its best life, attractive young Christian men and women. 


The Church must give its material resources sacrificially. We can win the world for 
Christ! 


— MERLE C. PATTERSON 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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By REV. DR. ELIEZER MORENO L. 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church in Mexico 


What of the 
Church 


in 
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Church of Mexico has been growing and becom- 

ing stronger. In 1901 there were three Presby- 
teries, organized into the General Synod. Today 
there are eleven Presbyteries, three Synods, and a 
General Assembly. 


Fe MoRE than 80 years the National Presbyterian 


The General Assembly enterprises at present are 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, the Central 
Bible School for Women, and the Presbyterian Pub- 
lishing House, all located in the Coyoacan section of 
Mexico City. The organizations of the General Assem- 
bly are the National Unions of Women, Christian 
Endeavor, and the National Sunday School Associa- 
tion. They function in an orderly way with plans 
for continued progress. 

+ THE GREATEST STRENGTH OF THE CHURCH is the lay 
element that now is taking definite responsibilities, not 
only in Presbyteries, Synods and General Assembly 
but also in all other organizations of the Church. 
Among our laymen we have professional men such as 
doctors, professors, engineers, lawyers, public account- 
ants, and others in important positions in government, 
industry, and business. 

* Our MEAL FOR THE CHuRCH is that there be 
awakened in all the Presbyterian people the sense 
of evangelistic responsibility so that through their 
abilities and money the evangelization of our country 
may proceed at a more accelerated pace. 


+ ONE OF THE GREATEST NEEDS of the Church is for 
trained workers. We need men and women specialized 





in the different aspects of human activity, professionals 
who before becoming so have acquired a profound 
Christian conviction and the spirit of service to God. 

+ WE HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY before other peoples 
to share in an international fellowship in all that 
represents problems common to us. Especially we 
believe we should co-operate faithfully with brother 
peoples of Latin America in plans for evangelism and 
for promoting the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Christ in our lands. 

+ THe PRESBYTERIAN US MIssION was among the 
first that came to Mexico near the end of the last 
century, and ever since it has worked with enthusiasm 
and with great vision for the future. 

In order that the help of the mission may be even 
more effective the National Presbyterian Church in 
Mexico hopes that the relations between national 
workers and missionaries will be still closer, and that 
if possible, the mission will help strengthen the work 
of theological education, Bible schools for lay workers, 
and student homes. We hope that new missionary 
fields may be opened, and that all this work may 
be carried out as in the past, in complete accord with 
the ecclesiastical bodies in whose fields it is done. 

The National Presbyterian Church in Mexico feels 
deep gratitude because whenever we have needed to 
promote or reinforce enterprises or initiate new under- 
takings, the mission has been ready to offer liberal 
help. I believe we are working with good under- 
standing and co-operation. May the Lord grant more 
and more fruit from the work in Mexico. - END 
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By WILLIAM H. HOPPER JR. 


ock HunTER is not numbered among my acquaint- 

ances—be this good or bad. But I understand 
that some amongst us are concerned about what 
success might do to him. As a matter of fact, I’m en- 
gaged in a work that is very unsuccessful in the gen- 
erally accepted definition of “success,” so I suppose 
that I should be more concerned with what lack of 
success might do to Mr. Hunter or to me for that 
matter. 

You see, I'm engaged in the kind of work which does 
not produce success stories, which does not get results 
in Nielsen ratings: that would keep any self-respecting 
sponsor paying the bill. The sad fact is that for over 
a hundred years people dedicated and qualified, not 
second-raters like some of us, have not “succeeded” 
in my job. It’s time I confessed it: I'm a missionary 
in a Muslim land. 

In all of the Middle East the number of people who 
are today members of the Evangelical Church (this 
is the name we give to the Protestant Church, our 
own Presbyterian one included) who have come out 
of Islam can be counted in the few hundreds. Hardly 
a success story, youll agree, when it is remembered 
that where I work, in Iran, Protestant missionaries be- 
gan work in 1834. There has been even less in the 
way of results in terms of Christian converts from 
Islam in Egypt, for example, or even in Lebanon. In 
Arabia and in Iraq, where the Presbyterian Church 
US has recently joined the United Mission, there is 
just a handful of Evangelical Christians. 


+ WE HAVE HINTED ‘that no self-respecting sponsor 
would continue to finance in terms of money and 
personnel a work that produces such small results. 
Happily, the Church is not self-respecting; it is Christ- 
respecting. Jesus has told His followers in no uncer- 
tain terms that they are to go into “all the world” to 
preach the Gospel. He made no exceptions of places 
where the going is tough, where people do not run out 
to sign up. Though there has been very little measur- 
able success in what we are trying to do—namely, to 
win men to Christ who will be the Church and evangel- 
ize the Muslim world in its own right—we are seek- 
ing to carry out Christ’s own specific command. 

Of course there are those critics who would have 
us be “dust shakers” and move on to greener pastures 
because Jesus once told some of His followers to shake 
off the dust of the town which was unreceptive. The 
further reading of the New Testament, however, will 
show that Paul met with all kinds of opposition in 
various places, but that he went back to some of the 
very places where he had difficulties. 

As a matter of fact, the Gospel of Christ has been 
preached to very few Muslims. Muslims who are 
well versed in their faith know some things about 
Jesus, but they do not know Jesus. Literally tens of 
thousands have never heard Him preached as Lord. 
This is one way of trying to say that we do not shake 
off the dust because there is no dust to shake; that is, 
the saving message of salvation in Christ has not at 
all been heard by Muslims in thousands of villages in 
the Middle East, to say nothing of the ever bursting- 
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at-the-seams cities that continue to grow as if they 
were Los Angeles. 

+ I WAS MARRIED in a Muslim country—but to a 
lovely Christian young lady, you understand. We had 
each gone out on three-year, short-term teaching as- 
signments to an English-speaking mission school. We 
must have specialized in the extra-curricular because 
in less than a year after we met in Teheran, we were 
married in the mission chapel in that city. Another 
good reason for missions, I say! Seminary days fol- 
lowed our return to this country, and then the decision 
of placé of ministry. As you may have surmised, we 
went back to the place where there was to be almost 
no success—though let me say here that I firmly be- 
lieve that “success” even in terms of numbers and a 
large Church will come. Thus far it hasn't. 

Why did we go back to Iran, the next door neighbor 
of Iraq, where our denomination is now at work? First, 
let us look a moment at this thing, “success,” that we 
have been batting around a bit on these pages. Is 
Christ’s Church to be measured always by the tan- 
gible? Can you put down on the printed page the 
spiritual experiences that have taken place in your 
own local church this year? 

I'm really a bit concerned about “success” and Mr. 
Hunter because we are in a dangerous treadmill of 
feeling that our church program is “successful” these 
days if we have a certain number of additions, increase 
our budget by the right number of dollars, buy a new 
manse, add necessary Sunday school rooms, and all 
the rest. 

There is no tabulation of deepened marriage rela- 
tionships, growth in grace through grief experiences, 
new understandings of the Bible and of the way of 


















































BLIND MUSICIAN entertains with 
Arab folk songs in the Baghdad 
market place. The home-made, 
one-stringed instrument faintly 
resembles a violin. Blind men in 
the Near East often earn a living 
singing and playing on the streets, 
in the parks, or in the market 
places. This is a form of begging. 
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Christ, enlarged visions of service — all within the 
Church. 

“Success” is really all too often related to statistics. 
Let’s not be carried away by the secular world in 
which we live! There is much more to life than gain 
in measurable items. The Church must always go 
beyond and above that which can be put on its re- 
ports at the end of the year. In a very real sense when 
we look at numbers of converts in the Muslim world 
for our success, we are being worldlings instead of 
being men who are called to live above the world 
while yet in it. 


+ IT IS WONDERFUL to realize how much healing 
and how much education have been given to the 
Muslim world by Christians— many of them from 
abroad. A great deal of the concern for the sick, for 
the poor, for the down-trodden, for the ignorant, has 
come from the small minorities of Christians seeking 
to serve their neighbors in the name of Christ. Mod- 
ern medicine came to the Middle East in the person 
of Christian missionary doctors and nurses. 

It may shake us up a bit to realize that much of 
the present ferment and turmoil in the Middle East 
is directly traceable to the Christian schools that 
pioneered the way for education, for ideas, for free- 
dom from old concepts. We are responsible for much 





of the trouble, and we are responsible before God to 
help solve these same problems in righteousness and 
justice that come with the guidance of God’s Spirit. 

Frankly, I don’t know why the Christian mission in 
the Middle East has not been more “successful” in 
terms of converts won. I know that much of the 
responsibility rests upon the poor way that many of 
us have witnessed. But I remain convinced that it 
is God’s business, and not mine, to determine when 
and how His plan will unfold. I believe that we need 
to repent and ask forgiveness for our failures, that 
we need to re-dedicate ourselves as servants of Christ 
to the task of winning the Muslim world to Christ. 

Now, let’s hit home. There happen to be two of us 
ordained men, members of the Presbyterian Church 
US who have felt called to the Muslim world, and 
we are both working in Iran. For nearly three years 
now, our Church has had work in the United Mission 
in Iraq. Still today, there is not a single member of 
our Church serving in Iraq! Nor has any young person 
in our Church offered to consider serving there! It 
would be strange indeed for us to think in terms of 
the lack of success that is ours when we haven't even 
one person in our field of special labor, and only two 
regular men appointees from our Church in the whole 
Middle East! END 
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By HARRY SMITH 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


HRISTIAN students across this country and through- 

out the world are having a rude awaking as they 

confront in a new way the life and mission of the 
Church. Has the Church any life apart from its mis- 
sion? What changes in the world and in the Church 
have made old concepts of missions irrelevant? What 
new relationship is required today between “mission 
stations’ and home churches? What is the relation 
of unity and mission? What new structures and meth- 
ods does a twentieth century world demand of the 
Church? 


These and other questions are exploding in the laps 
of students as they begin to explore the implications 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation’s five-year 
emphasis on the Life and Mission of the Church. This 
world organization uniting the student Christian move- 
ments of 57 nations was born in an outburst of mis- 
sionary concern in 1895 “to enlist students in the work 
of extending the Kingdom of God throughout the 
whole world.” But a lot has happened in the interven- 
ing years. 

Vast changes have taken place in the world itself. 
The twentieth century alone has seen the emergence 
of many new nations and the dissolution of vast em- 
pires; a renewed vigor in ancient religions, coupled 
with intense nationalism; unparalleled advances in 
science and technology shrinking the world’s size until 
no nation or people are now “foreign”; and revolution- 
ary upheavals in all phases of modern social, political, 
and economic life. 

Changes have also occurred within the life of the 


Church. Within recent decades there has been a wide- 
spread revival of Biblical theology. In addition, church 
leaders have come to a new understanding of the 
Church’s nature and its mission. The result has been 
a re-examination of the Biblical demand that the whole 
Church minister to the whole world. The “mission of 
the Church” seen in these terms ceases to be a matter 
of geography but becomes instead a matter of life and 
death. 

The Student Christian movements and the student 
work of the various denominations have not been un- 
affected by these changes. Too often, however, cam- 
pus Christian groups such as our Westminster Fellow- 
ships and Student Christian Associations have thought 
of themselves apart from the mission of the Church. 
They have been guilty often of adopting a critical 
attitude toward “foreign” missions, and have failed to 
help students find their place in the world mission of 
the Church. 


Acainst this background, the delegates to 
the World’s Student Christian Federation General 
Committee at Tutzing, Germany, in 1956 voted to 
“undertake to bring alive to students the mission of 
the Christian Church throughout the world.” This goal 
would be made real through a five-year program to 
be known as the Life and Mission of the Church proj- 
ect. This decision was strongly influenced by the dele- 
gates’ awareness of the failure of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation to consider what is the mission 
of the church in the kind of society we live in. An ad- 
ditional factor in the minds of the delegates was their 
realization of the reluctance of the Church at large 
to study seriously what different forms the life and 
mission of the Church must assume under radically 
new world conditions. (See page 52) 


February 15: Day of Prayer for Students Around the World 
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By FRANCES C. SLOOP 


Unai, Minas, Brazil 


I rEcaLL we. the day that the question 
of a plane was brought up on the floor of Mission 
Meeting! A plane had been offered; would West Bra- 
zil Mission become airborne? I recall the hoots and 
many side remarks, “What would I do with a plane 
in my field?” However, after much discussion, it was 
agreed that two Missions, East Brazil and West Brazil, 
might be able to use one plane, it being understood, 
of course, that the pilot would serve outsiders as an 
air taxi-driver in his idle time and thus bring in funds 
to help with the upkeep of a plane. 


Look at us now! We soon became air-minded (in- 
stead of light-headed) and everyone wanted the plane 
and pilot at once! A rigid schedule had to be made, 
assigning the plane to each field for a certain number 
of weeks each year. One of our number, who is also 
a pilot in his own right, has requested a plane to use 
full time in his vast rural work. 


+ NOTHING HAs so reduced the size of the world for 
us pioneer missionaries as that first little plane. For 
five years my husband and I lived in Paracatu, a town 
in which missionaries had never before lived and 
which was so isolated that few ever visited there. The 
plane brought the rest of the Mission to our door; 
committee meetings were held in Paracatu, the mem- 
bers being ferried in by plane, and thus others learned 
of the challenging work in the interior. We held a 
meeting of the officers of the young people’s unions 
within the bounds of West Brazil Mission, and the 
little plane brought in the delegates, giving our Para- 
catu church the opportunity of being host to fine 
young people from the outside. United States visitors 
of the Mission can now travel by air and see all the 
work rather than only that of one or two stations 
happily situated on the railroad. 


+ HOw ELSE is the plane used? Only recently one 
pioneer missionary was thought to be critically ill. 
There was only one young doctor in the little town; 
no telegraph service was available; the patient re- 
sponded to no treatment. 

The little Mission plane zoomed in, took the mis- 
sionary to the nearest hospital for examination and 
treatment. A trip which would have required six 
days, round trip by bus, was accomplished in four 
hours. Imagine the blessed relief of learning there 
was no incurable condition and being able to return 





soon to the isolated station ready to take up work 
again. 

There was the missionary child who was whisked 
by magic carpet to have a check on his lungs, follow- 
ing a six months’ probation period when the doctors 
felt sure he had tuberculosis. This trip could not have 
been made through the dust of the dry season but 
was speedily accomplished by plane. 

For years Stephen had longed to scout out the 
prospect of opening work in Pirapora, a strategic spot 
on the great Sao Francisco River, but the press of work 
in an already too large field made it an impossibility. 
Then the plane came and a brief exploratory trip. in- 
dicated the wisdom of opening work. The plane again 
took the field pastor there for a longer period and 
the project was organized, to the intense joy of the 
little group of Presbyterians who had been waiting 
for years to begin a little church. A Brazilian evange- 
list is now living there and the work is progressing 
rapidly. 

+ RARE IS THE country congregation which does not 
boast a little airstrip, cleared of brush and~ant hills 
by the eager people. How they look forward to the 
day when a tiny speck in the sky grows larger and 
settles down on the runway—their runway. Often the 
plane-borne evangelist remains to preach while the 
pilot makes mercy flights taking the sick out to doc- 
tors and the hospital. 

And the pilot? He comes bringing news and joy; 
he repairs all kinds of equipment and gadgets, which 
are not mysteries to his trained fingers; he never fails 
to bring a load of vegetables to those isolated stations 
which rarely know such luxuries (and that’s the thing 
I love). He is our shopping agent, “news commenta- 
tor,” liaison, and “friend in need.” The children of 
the Mission look forward to “Uncle John’s” visits with 
a joy which is surpassed only by the arrival of Santa 
Claus! 

There seems no limit to what this little plane can 
do for the spreading of the Gospel and the health and 
comfort of your missionaries. This section of Brazil, 
like Alaska, has by-passed the railroad age. I realized 
this, as never before, the last time the plane buzzed 
our house (leaving the banana trees in a quiver of 
excitement) and we all made a dash for the airstrip— 
side-stepping, as we ran, fourteen big oxen standing 
at our gate as their rustic cart was unloaded! END 
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BRAZIL I 


MOVING WEST , 


By REV. JON CROW 


North Brazil 


Faster even than pioneers in the United 
States moved West in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, Brazilians are moving West in this latter half 
of the twentieth century. The furious pace at which 
the building of Brasilia, the new capital in the interior, 
is being pushed seems to give added impetus to the 
opening of other interior areas as well. 

About a year ago the government established an 
agricultural colony up the Amazon river from Belem, 
and it is now a settlement of over 650 Japanese immi- 
grants and some 25 families of Brazilian colonists. 
One of the administrators of the colony, who also acts 
as medical officer, is a Brazilian Presbyterian who has 
urged the North Brazil missionaries to come up and 
establish a congregation and open some outpost Sun- 
day schools. Rev. Jon Crow, Presbyterian US mis- 
sionary, and the Brazilian pastor from Belem have 
made several trips up the Amazon. This trip was re- 
corded on film for the readers of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 
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Top—A friend gave them use of his small motor launch, 
and when the boat could go no farther upstream, they 
transferred to a canoe. @ Leaving the canoe they 
hiked through the jungle to the colony. @ Film strips 
and slides were shown in the evening to all who came. 































FIRST Mr. Crow called on the administrator and found him with his doctor’s bag just starting out to 
make rounds. Then Mr. Crow was invited inside a Japanese home for milk with coffee. “No more coffee, 
thank you!” 





NEXT day Mr. Crow walked through the settlement LATER Mr. Crow went out to where his friends 
inviting the people to Sunday worship. were harvesting rice and inspected the rice drying in 
the sun. 


DURING the service the Belem pastor 
baptized a group of believers; then all 
believers partook of the Lord’s Supper. 
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AFTER waiting in vain three days for 
a down-river boat, Mr. Crow and the 
pastor finally embarked at night in a 
crowded, leaky rowboat. Two hours’ 
rowing and constant bailing brought 
them to a small town where they took 
passage on a ferry for Belem. 
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THUNDER! 


By ROBERT McNEILL 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 


Columbus, Georgia 


4, Are there groups in the country you serve 
who take advantage of stories of racial unrest 
appearing in American newspapers? 


TAIWAN: “Unquestionably Communists in the 
Orient take advantage of acts of violence and other 
racial incidents in the news. . . . I am quite sure that 
in general we of the-South do not realize the far- 
reaching effects of our acts nor the fact that we are 
playing into the hands of the very people whom we 
most strongly condemn in the world—the Communists. 
I think we ought to realize that the most aggressive 
missionary group in Taiwan is the Roman Catholic 
Church; and I am quite sure that they are not failing 
to use the obvious strategy of pointing to their own 
pronouncements and some of their own actions in 
regard to desegregation.” 


AFRICA: “Still I have to admit that these people 
could be swayed as a mass by a skillful agitator, but 
I think this is true of any people coming out of primi- 
tivism. They would fall fast for Communism, which 
could play up to their desires to get much for nothing, 
and its false claims of a greater brotherhood than 
Christianity can offer.” 


BRAZIL: “Communists especially—but also na- 
tionalists and people of other religions who say: ‘And 
that can happen in a Christian nation like the United 
States!’ ” 


BRAZIL: “I do not think that there is any doubt 
but that the publicity with regard to the race question 
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has been, as one put it, the worst possible. . . . Every- 
body makes capital of our mistakes. It is free propa- 
ganda for the Communists. Roman Catholics lose no 
opportunity to mention the failures of the largest 
Protestant country in the world.” 


BRAZIL: “The Communists (Brazil has the largest 
party in the western hemisphere) and the Roman 
Catholics.” 


5. Is mission work hurt by our failure to 
resolve tensions at home? 


JAPAN:  ‘“It.makes it very difficult for the mission- 
ary to explain Christian love in the light of existing 
conditions, and we need special wisdom.” 


BRAZIL: “Probably the lack of democracy in re- 
gard to the Negro in various parts of the United 
States and in many of our churches and schools hurts 
the cause of Christianity in the eyes of people of other 
lands almost more than any other one thing.” 


BRAZIL: “I want you to know that.when Chris- 
tians at home fail to carry out the spirit of Christ 
in their relations with people of other races they are 
definitely hindering the cause of worJd missions all 
around the world.” 


BRAZIL: “I know many Southerners who cannot 
see the forest for the trees, who are so involved in 
the immediate local problem that they have no idea 
of the repercussions of their actions and attitudes on 
the world frontier.” 
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@ WHAT DO the people of other countries—where missionaries of our Church 
are seeking to plant the seed of the Gospel—think of the way “Christian, demo- 





cratic America” practices what it preaches and professes? Rev. Robert McNeill, 
First Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ga., posed some pertinent questions to our’ 
missionaries. Replies to three questions appeared in the January SURVEY. The 
four concluding problems seem to suggest even more ominous storm warnings. 


KOREA: “As Southern Presbyterians we have a 
70-year history of sound work in Korea, and the most 
progressive work among patients with tuberculosis 
and leprosy. However, we are often held up as being 
from the bigoted South in America where people 
hate others not of the white race. We do not get this 
criticism from those with whom we work, but from 
those who would like to tear down the work done in 
the name of Christ.” 


AFRICA: “Any sin in the Church anywhere hurts 
the Church everywhere. The damage may not be im- 
mediate nor apparent but I Corinthians 12:26 is still 
true: “If one member suffers, all suffer together; if 
one member is honored, all rejoice together.” 


6. Are there American problems other than 
racial that the missionary has to explain? 


BRAZIL: “The break-up of Christian homes and 
the increase of juvenile delinquency also prompt many 
questions.” 


BRAZIL: “The Little Rock incident was written up 
on the front pages of our local papers here in Brazil 
as is the Lana Turner incident. . . . It is hard for our 
people to understand how it could happen.” 


BRAZIL: “Just the other day a Roman Catholic 
priest cited the fact that the country with the highest 
crime rate, the USA, was a Protestant country.” 


KOREA: “Since the Korean War, so many have 
rushed to Korea of all races, creeds, and convictions. 
Whereas the Christian movement was entirely directed 
by Presbyterians and Methodists before 1950, now 
every denomination in Protestantism is here and mak- 
ing big noises. We have all shades from the faith 
healers to the Missouri Synod Lutherans. The Roman 
Catholics have sent over 500 priests since 1950. Bap- 
tists and Jehovah’s Witnesses try to outshout each 
other on speakers perched on top of jeeps. All this 
babble of religions sounds confusing and unnerving 
to the new Christian community. We have trans- 
planted our jungle to Korea.” 


7. What can we at home do to help the mis- 
sionary? 


JAPAN: “There are thousands of Japanese study- 
ing not only in colleges but in industrial plants in the 
United States, including the South. Search them out, 
and show them what Christianity means to a church 
member.” 


TAIWAN: = “I do not want to accuse the South of 
being an ostrich, but if our Southland knew the wide 
influence of isolated individual racial conflicts that 
are publicized in other lands, it seems to me some of 
these incidents would have been avoided for inter- 
national self-respect if for no other reason.” 


AFRICA: “Live it! There is no other way. The 
great reproach of the Church is that so few professing 
Christians really live and do what they profess.” 


JAPAN: “A ‘big mission program’ is not what will 
win the offended, suspicious, ‘non-white’ peoples of 
the world to Christ, but genuine interest, understand- 
ing, compassion—Christ’s kind of love for them as 
persons equally precious in the sight of our Father 
God.” 


CONGO: “I think if I were a pastor in America 
I would put my emphasis on what we could do to 
elevate the Negro. The Negro still has need of white 
leadership in the South . . . but seeing what the 
Presbyterian Mission in the Congo has done for a 
population of two million Negroes highlights what 
could have been done at home if the Church had 
taken its responsibility for providing leadership and 
resources for the Negro people. . . . Race relations 
and missions have been carefully kept apart in our 
Church. We have gone to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, but we didn’t like to start at Jerusalem with our 
colored brethren.” 


BRAZIL: “We are happy to know of the appoint- 
ment of a gifted young Negro woman to missionary 
service in Africa. I believe the time is here for one 
or more Negro missionaries in Brazil.” 


KOREA: ‘I firmly believe that there are enough 
Christians in our Southland to be able through love 
and understanding and patience to solve the bitterness 
of racism. Our country stands in the world as the 
great leader nation for justice and freedom against 
oppression and terror and vice.” 

To sum up the whole matter we might use the words 
of President Eisenhower as he spoke them in the an- 
cestral home of Robert E. Lee: “I believe there is no 
single individual in the United States that can escape 
his duty to think for himself and to think of the rela- 
tionship between himself and the last individual in 
China, Madagascar, or at the North Pole or at the 
South Pole.” Or as Paul so concisely put it, “If one 
member suffers, all suffer together; if one member is 
honored, all rejoice together.” END 
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Laura Scherer Copenhaver - 1868-1940 


NATIONAL HYMN George William Warren . 1828-1902 
Dear SURVEY Readers, 


I am writing you a personal letter this month, in 
the hope that it may make the author of our February 
hymn more real to you. Some of you may remember 
Laura Louise Scherer Copenhaver of Marion, Vir- 
ginia, because she died only nineteen years ago and 
was widely known in church and educational circles. 
In recent weeks I have come very close to her through 
several members of the family, particularly her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. John Jacob Scherer Jr., widow of the 
sixth generation John Jacob to be a Lutheran minister. 

Mrs. Copenhaver was the eldest and Dr. Scherer 
the youngest in a family of five children, born to 
Presbyterian Katherine Killinger and Lutheran John 
Jacob Scherer. God’s working through this family, 
whose exceptional endowments have been adminis- 
tered for Him, is a saga to be told one day by the 
seventh or eighth generation John Jacob. The Scherer 
family is filled with ministers and missionaries, teach- 
ers and writers, both Presbyterian and Lutheran. As 
Mrs. Scherer laughingly told me, “Lutheran ministers 
are predestined to marry Presbyterians!” (She was 
catechized and baptized in Old Stone Presbyterian 
Church, Lewisburg, W. Va., and studied Latin from 
the gravestones there. ) 

Open before me is a volume on the history and 
traditions of Southwest Virginia, in which Scherers, 
Killingers, Henderlites, and Copenhavers figure signifi- 
cantly. In it Laura Copenhaver has written an exciting 
account of her mother’s saving of the records of Smyth 
County from “the Yankees” on their way to Wythe- 
ville. Her father, a prominent clergyman, was founder 
and president (1873-1909) of Marion College, where 
she taught English literature for thirty years. Her 
husband, Mr. Bascom E. Copenhaver (originally 
Danish Kjobenhaven, meaning ship’s harbor), was 
superintendent of county schools over a long period. 

The old Scherer home, “Rosemont,” purchased by 
the Copenhavers, became headquarters for the handi- 
craft project she started for the development and 
support of the mountain women. A charming catalog, 
picturing reproductions of old weaving and quilting 
designs and handmade furniture, carries this line from 
Li Yung Tang: “As Are the Things We Make, So Are 
We Ourselves.” Mrs. Copenhaver was a dreamer, her 
family say, and could let the bread burn while she 
sat under a tree writing poetry; but Rosemont bears 
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witness to the fact that she could bring her visions 
down to earth. Her missionary talks and pageants 
were backed up by one of the highest forms of mission 
effort: helping others to help themselves. According 
to a niece, “Heralds of Christ” is a summing up of 
the meaning of her life. A letter today from Miss May 
Scherer, who has directed the Rosemont industry since 
her sister’s death, tells me that this hymn was written 
by Mrs. Copenhaver “one summer after she had 
planned to attend a conference of Church workers. 
For some reason she was unable to go and she wrote 
this hymn and sent it in her place.” (Italics mine. ) 

From many interesting items about Laura Copen- 
haver’s brilliant mind, varied activities, graciousness 
as hostess, and deep spirituality, I select this inspiring 
tribute from another niece: “Of all Aunt Laura Lou’s 
gifts of mind and heart, the most wonderful to me was 
that I could always find rest with her. No matter how 
busy she was, or how many important people were 
claiming her attention, she remained calm and ready 
to share the peace and serenity at the core of her 
being.” In the little book, Meditations: from the Note- 
book of Laura Scherer Copenhaver, three of the titles 
are Rests Communion with God, and Tranquility, and 
many of the meditations sound the note of resting in 
God or waiting for God. These lines are characteristic: 
“Let me find peace in God from whom proceed 
throughout the universe, order, repose, tranquility. 
Through every part of me, the stream of repose flows 
from God. For now I choose peace as my possession 
and my feet shall walk with all quiet things in the 
universe.” This was the quality of life Jesus offered 
when He said, “Come unto me .. . and I will give 
you rest’—not rest that is ease and inactivity, but rest 
that refreshes, that flows on to others, that provides 
the “faith and strength” to “prepare across the earth 
the King’s highway.” 

It is my prayer that this same peace may be in you 
as you go forth to herald Him “Prince of Peace.” 


Sincerely, 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund — 


GRANIDDADDY 


of Insurance Companies 


+ THE PRESBYTERIAN Ministers’ Fund, father of life 
insurance in America, celebrated its 200th birthday on 
January 11. 

Special services were held in Philadelphia to com- 
memorate the occasion. Throughout the world, the 
60,000 persons insured participated by receiving half 
the regular annual dividend— 
amounting to $1 million—in ad- 
dition to their usual dividend. 

Philadelphia born, this vision 
of clergymen concerned with the 
welfare of widows and orphans 
in a frontier land started life as 
“The Corporation for the Relief 
of Poor and Distressed Presby- 
terian Ministers and for the Poor 
and Distressed Widows and 
Children of Presbyterian Min- 
isters.” 

The charter was granted by 
Thomas and Richard Penn, sons 
of William Penn, in 1759, three 
years before Equitable of Lon- 
don was chartered to serve the 
general public. It can be said, 
therefore, that the Presbyterians 
here had the first life insurance 





The stock was “raised,” not sold. Monies were con- 
tributed to aid widows and orphans of clergymen in 
this wild land. Beatty brought back an additional 
3827 pounds earmarked for missionary work, relief of 
ministers’ widows and orphans, and “redemption of 
captives from Indians.” 

Today, the Fund’s 60,000 pol- 
icy holders represent $194 mil- 
lion worth of insurance in a 
company with assets of $68,553,- 
726. Goal for 1959 is $200 
million. 

As sectarianism became less 
important than community wel- 
fare, the company revised regu- 
lations. Today it insures Prot- 
estants of many faiths. More 
than 30 denominations are rep- 
resented. Less than 25 per cent 
are Presbyterians. Not all are 
clergymen. There are foreign 
missionaries, ordained and un- 
ordained, who are United States 
or Canadian citizens, theological 
and _ pre-theological students. 
Wives, widows (not remarried ) 
and minor children of ministers 


company in the world founded 200-YEAR-OLD charter, granted by William Penn's sons, also are eligible. 


on modern lines that still is in 
existence. 

The company has had no law 
suits, never has contested a 
claim. By 1762, the corporation, 
begun with 12 members, boasted 
assets of more than 5050 pounds. This money was 
“invested” by persons of faith and often little means 
here and abroad. 

The colorful patriot, Rev. Charles Beatty, traveled 
through England, Scotland and Ireland in 1761, rais- 
ing a “stock” of 4384 pounds to bolster funds col- 
lected in America. Beatty was the Army chaplain 
who during the French and Indian War took Benja- 
min Franklin’s suggestion of controlling rum rationing 
to insure a congregation. 


is examined by officials of Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 
oldest life insurance company in the USA, founded in : ca s 
Philadelphia in 1759. Dr. Alexander Mackie (right) has the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
been president since 1936; Horace T. Allen (center) js a roster of distinguished clergy- 
is secretary; and Rev. Andrew H. Neilly (left) is adver- 
tising manager. Headquarters are the Alison Building, 
1805 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Board of Corporators of 


men and lay leaders. Southern 
Presbyterians who serve on the 
board include Dr. Frank H. — 
Caldwell, president of Louisville Presbyterian Sem- 
inary; Dr. John R. Cunningham, executive director of 
the Presbyterian Foundation; Dr. Winslow S. Drum- 
mond, president of the College of the Ozarks; Dr. J. 
McDowell Richards, president of Columbia Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Dr. James A. Jones, president of Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Branch offices in the South are located in Atlanta, 
Ga., Dallas, Texas, Louisville, Ky., Orlando, Fla., and 
Raleigh, N.C. END 
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Why don’t we hear more about our mission work 
in Ecuador, Portugal, and Iraq? 


One reason is that these are comparatively new 
areas of work for our Church. Another is that 
bitter Roman Catholic or Muslim opposition makes 
the work slow and difficult, so there is sometimes 
little progress to report. But the main reason is 
that at present our Church does not have mission- 
aries in any of these countries. 


If we don't have missionaries in these fields, how 
are we doing missionary work there? 


We are working in co-operation with other Church- 
es of the Reformed faith in all three missions. We 
are carrying our full share of financial responsibil- 
ity but we have failed to send personnel! Mission- 
aries from the other co-operating Churches are 
doing good work. It is a sobering thought that if 
the other Churches did no better than we, the mis- 
sions would be closed for lack of personnel. 


What is the Board of World Missions doing to meet 
this situation? 


The Candidate Department is constantly appealing 
for young people to go to these fields. A fine young 
couple, Rev. and Mrs. Millen Darnell were ap- 
pointed to Ecuadar last summer and are now in 
language school, so we shall soon have represen- 
tatives in Ecuador. The call for missionaries to 
Portugal and Iraq is still unanswered. 


(Three of our lesser known fields) 


Q. 
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We believe the Ecuador Mission (United Andean 
Indian Mission) is thirteen years old. Just what 
has been accomplished there in thirteen years? 


Beginning with a demonstration farm at Picalqui, 
the work has expanded to include a student center 
at Uyumbicho, three schools, and a medical clinic 
which reports about 5,000 treatments yearly. The 
stolid, passive attitude of the Indians is beginning 
to give way before a constant Christian ministry 
of love. 

The first Indian converts have made their public 
profession of faith in the face of Roman Catholic 
persecution and rejection by their families. Pros- 
pects for growth are good and new opportunities 
for Christian ministry are opening up. But a doc- 
tor, two nurses, an educational missionary, and 
another evangelistic couple are badly needed. 


What about the work in Portugal? 


Perhaps nowhere else are so few and so little 
accomplishing so much. The seminary is training 
ministers and directors of Christian Education—a 
few each year—from Continental Portugal, the 
Azores and Madeira Islands, and the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa. The seminary faculty conduct 
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teaching religion in schools, and the primary divi- 
sion of the school has been closed. But the sec- 
ondary division is still operating with over 100 
students in attendance. 








Sunday school for the children and monthly fellow- ; F pis . 
ship and Bible study for the adults of the British, Q. Is "i possible eat Christian work in Iraq may be 
Canadian, Dutch, Swiss, Swedish, and American entirely stopped: 
families doing overseas service near Carcavelos. 
For many, this is their only link with the Protes- 
tant Church. St. Luke’s Clinic in Lisbon serves 
the entire evangelical community, and has practi- 
cally 100 per cent bed occupancy during the entire 
year. But here again, our Church is failing in her 
responsibility for providing missionaries. We have 
if not replaced the Herbert Mezas who resigned for 


A. We don’t think so. Our missionaries are still on 
the field, and there are Christians in the area 
whom we must sustain with our prayers. There are 
many ways in which the Christian witness can still 
be given. We are hoping for an easing of tension 
and a stabilization of conditions which will make 
it possible to continue our work. 








i health reasons nearly two years ago. Q. Then there is no call for withdrawal? 
Q. What is happening in our newest field, Iraq? Has A. No call for withdrawal, but a call for courage, for 
the trouble in the Middle East affected that? confidence in God’s loving and eternal purpose 
; for the Middle East, for making sure that we are 
: A. Yes, it has affected all Christian work. But anti- responsive to His will. There is a call for dedi- 
American feeling seems to have been directed cated young people who find a challenge in diffi- 
| toward American political policies rather than culty and danger and are willing to witness faith- 
toward individual Americans. It has not lessened fully and trust the results to Him. 
the friendliness of the people toward American 
individuals, especially missionaries. Some mission- Q. You say that repeated appeals for missionaries to 
aries in the north have had their residence permits these fields have gone unanswered. Why? 


cancelled, and the work of one station in the south 
ig has been closed. But these actions were political A. WHY? That is a question that only you and thou- 
rather than anti-Christian. The Baghdad School for sands of other Presbyterians—mothers and fathers, 
Girls is under the usual Muslim restrictions upon sons and daughters—can answer. WHY? 


pS 
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THE STORY 


OF A Tr en ; | hig : 


Tveru, bana betu ... ” (Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds). So sang the young men of the two 
highest grades of our station school at Bulape the 
morning I left for a new mission assignment at Leo- 
poldville. It was a time filled with pent-up emotion, 
as we remembered other times when we had gath- 
ered similarly and sung the same hymn dear to all 
of us. All of us stood in a circle with arms crossed 
and hands held in the fond, firm clasp of fellowship 
in Christ, stronger than the clasp of death. No words 
were spoken, none could be—the moment was too 
sacred! But we all understood. 

So sang also the two teachers of these classes, Job 
Ludaki and Andre Bueshi, who in the past few months 
had become to me my own brothers (bana betu). In 
those few minutes all of the rich experiences we had 
shared together seemed to flash through my mind. 


I REMEMBERED the numerous times that we had 
sat down at committee and council meetings together, 
planning youth programs, working on music for the 
choir, planning the worship for Sunday services, dis- 
cussing problems of the school, projecting our thoughts 
into enhancing the influence of the school on the lives 
of the young people that they might dedicate them- 
selves to a vocation which might be fully Christian. 
I remembered how often our meetings would run 
late in the afternoon and there might be a choir re- 
hearsal or young people’s meeting soon after, so rather 
than have them go a mile or so to their homes, they 
would come and share our table. The conversation 
that comes so readily as friends break bread together 
was a joy to remember. 

I REMEMBERED the times that we had gone down to 
the lake with groups of fellows, and raced to see who 
could be the first to swim the eighth of a mile across 
the lake; the water fights we had, the laughter that we 
shared, the tricks we played, the games we played, silly 
little games, but ones into which we all threw our 
hearts and souls and laughed until we hurt! 
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I REMEMBERED the times that we had sat down to- 
gether, whether in our living room, out on picnics, in 
the village, or in classroom teacher training discus- 
sions—as they asked question after question about my 
country, my background, my ideas, my philosophy, 
and yes, my faith. And with what thrilling excitement 
I listened as they, in turn, told me of their home life, 
their ideas, their hopes, their goals, their ambitions 
and their experience in the faith. 


Jos anp Andre are just as different as day- 
light and dark. And I thought of the skill of our God, 
who takes personalities so different and weaves them 
into a friendship. And I, being a combination of the 
two—He also wove -me into this friendship, in a pat- 
tern so exquisitely carved and realized, one for which 
I shall always be grateful. 


Job is what some would call the “artistic type”’—very 
much a thinker and perhaps a dreamer. Quiet, pen- 
sive, never hasty in his decisions, and yet when the 
decision is made, he rests firm in it. He has a yearning 
and nostalgia for music that often makes one hurt for 
what he could have done had he had opportunities to 
develop his hidden talent. He would come into our 
living room at some spare hour, sit down at the piano 
and perhaps for an hour work on simple exercises, so 
eager was he to express himself through music. 

Job’s quiet, serene face, I'm sure, must be an in- 
spiration to many; eyes deep as wells bespeaking love, 
warmth, and devotion and the presence of Jesus Christ 
in his whole frame. 

Andre is quite a contrast. No less a thinker, no less 
a dreamer but an enthusiast from the word go. He 
makes decisions quickly, acts quickly, and yet when 
wrong, will readily admit it. Full of ideas and bursting 
with enthusiasm, no meeting or gathering could ever 
be dull with his presence. 

Andre is the kind who makes friends with all, is 
ready to do anything or go anywhere at any time, 
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By DONALD F. BOBB 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 


whether to have fellowship over a cup of coffee or to 
go to a problem student's home to discuss his prob- 
lems with the parents. 

If I made some glaring mistake, he wouldn't hesi- 
tate to “bless me out,” a trait which any missionary 
can appreciate in a national with whom he works 
closely. Only a real friend would do this—in love, 
of course. Though educated more than the average 
villager, he has maintained a simplicity which keeps 
him in touch with the common folk—a rare and beauti- 
ful quality. 

It would be fun to tell of their families. Their par- 
ents are ordinary village people, wearing just the 
Bakuba skirts and nothing else. They spend their days 
in the forest, tilling the soil for their daily food, and 
perhaps spending occasional hours weaving raffia out 
of palm leaves or carving wooden cups and trinkets. 


It wou p BE Fun to tell of their deep, hidden 
desires, but this is hard, for even they themselves do 
not exactly know. Having been educated at our insti- 
tute for teachers at Kankinda, somewhat on a par 
with an American junior college, they have had a 
taste of knowledge, enough to give them a real thirst 
for more. 

There is another frustration that besieges them— 
that of fulfilling what has been given to them by their 
faith in Christ. They have studied at the feet of per- 
haps the best Christian teachers the Kasai has to 
offer—both Congolese and missionary. They have been 
taught truths too deep for the masses to understand; 
they have caught a vision of what the Church is and 
they want to see their dreams realized. They realize 
that their people are in many ways still living in the 
Old Testament regime. They are disappointed and 
somewhat disillusioned when they see the Church fol- 
low some legalistic course in the settling of affairs, 
obeying the letter of the law sometimes rather than 
the spirit. They understand that before grace must 
come the law, yet in their youthful impatience (as well 
as in that of their younger missionary colleagues ), they 
want to jump over into the New Testament times right 
now. They want to see the Church, not as an organiza- 
tion following certain laws and practices, but as a 
fellowship of “redeemed sinners” which through love 
draws people unto Christ and causes them to grow 
in grace. 

One incident more must suffice. It was a wonderful 
privilege to be out in the bush together with these 
friends, spending several days in a Pygmy village, just 
on the edge of a huge Pygmy forest. The challenge 
and work in this large village is growing because more 
and more the people are coming out of this still un- 
explored jungle. They come out from curiosity, for 
medical aid, because of the school and because they 
hear of the Gospel. It was a wonderful time we had 
together among these people. 

Daytime found us visiting people, seeking to bring 
them to Jesus Christ; mealtime found us eating lei- 
surely, enjoying fellowship with the medical men, 

















THE AUTHOR with his two friends 


teachers, and lay evangelists working there in the 
village, mission dispensary and school. Late afternoon 
found us hiking down to the jungle stream to bathe 
in the fresh, cool waters which ran clear over beautiful 
pebbles and white sand. Evenings found us holding 
services around a campfire, singing hymns and preach- 
ing, followed by recreation for the young people. Bed- 
time found us lying in the rear of our station wagon 
talking over the events of the day, discussing those 
things which were close to our hearts, sharing life’s 
joys and God's riches one with the other. 

During the day perhaps some of our conversation 
might have been in French, because these fellows know 
French and want to practice it; but at intimate and 
close times such as these, our conversation was always 
in Tshiluba, the local language, in which all of us felt 
more at home and in which we could open our hearts 
more freely. The climax of the day was the fellowship 
of spoken prayer as we offered our thanksgiving and 
petitions to Him who had united us as one in His 
boundless love. 

These are my two brothers. Perhaps you have for- 
gotten, as do I, that there is one difference between us, 
a distinction considered quite significant by some, but 
one which rarely crossed our minds. Their skin is 
black; mine is white, but underneath our minds and 
hearts are knit in a bond never to be separated by 
any “death, nor life, nor principality” because it is the 
love of God in Christ Jesus which has made us one. 
In Him, there is no race, nor color. 

“Join hands, then brothers of the faith, whate’er 
your race may be .... All Christly souls are 
one in Him thoughout the whole wide earth.” 

END 
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MEET a long-time traveler on the 
happy journey with the “Companion 
of the Way.” 


It 1s AN exhilarating evening in October in 
the city of Nagoya. The crisp autumn air is rent by 
that cacophony of whistles, drums, and singing which 
is the unmistakable sound of the yearly Nagoya festi- 
val. Fired from drinking sake, costumed figures with 
painted faces dance wildly in the street. Inhibitions 
are broken, for this is the time when everyone goes 
all-out to make merry and enjoy himself to the utmost. 

Yet somehow all the merry-making does not have 
an authentic sound. The dominant note in the music is 
not the joy but the sadness of life. The real faces 
beneath the paint are sad faces seeking momentary 
relief from humdrum lives. Tomorrow, after the sake 
has left the throat parched and dry, the sad seekers 
will still be seeking the really happy journey. Is there 
no place where one may seek and find? 


x. ® 

Dusk has fallen and a group has gathered at the 
rented mat-floored meeting place for special evan- 
gelistic services. The speaker is grey-haired Mr. Toida 
who has only recently celebrated the completion of 40 
years as pastor of Kinjo Church in Nagoya. 

As he begins to speak, Mr. Toida’s habitually relaxed 
face brightens with remembrance. “For more than 
50 years I have lived the life of faith and for more 
than 40 years I have been pastor of Kinjo Church. 
The reason it has seemed so short is that every minute 
of the time has been part of a happy journey. Of 
course, there have been difficult stages and formidable 
obstacles. Yet I can honestly say that I have never 
once felt my walk with Christ to be a burdensome or 
disagreeable duty. To go on an adventure of love with 


Christ by your side—there’s nothing so delightful as 
that!” 


Qe oF THE SEEKERS in this group was Mr. 
Inagaki. Mr. Inagaki is a man in his early thirities 
with the habit of serious reflection. There was a dis- 
cussion about the meaning of the verse, “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God.” Mr. Inagaki had begun to under- 
stand not only the meaning of the verse, but the mean- 
ing of Mr. Toida’s happy life, and the lack of meaning 
in so many aimless and vacant lives. 
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( pleasant journey 


By Walter P. Baldwin 
Nagoya, Japan 


“Before the war,” he said reflectively, “the people 
of our country had a serious spiritual aim. It was to 
give themselves completely to their country. Then 
they discovered that their country was wrong, and 
that they were mistaken. Now they have no strong, 
clear aim. They do not know what the right aim of 
life is and they are lost. Now they search for pleasure 
and for money and it is a weary, unpleasant search. 
Is it not true that real happiness in life is to have the 
right spiritual aim and to give yourself wholly to it?” 


One or the people there who had found 
the secret of living was Mr. Kawamura, the preacher 
for two evenings. Mr. Kawamura is not the ordinary 
kind of man. Good cheer seems to flow like a river 
from some deep place inside him. He naturally has 
a good time no matter what he is doing, and preaching 
is no exception. He preached on the Commandments 
and he made sure no one forgot them by singing each 
Commandment to a tune. His voice may have wavered 
a little But his spirit did not! 


Ir 1s Nor stRANGE that Mr. Kawamura and 
Mr. Toida are brothers in the joyful spirit, for they 
have both been on the same exhilarating journey with 
the same joyful Companion. It is not strange that 
Mr. Toida relates his chronicle with the utmost zeal. 

What are the memories of the way that give Mr. 
Toida the most genuine pleasure? Let him tell you 
himself. 

“The most pleasant experience of all the years was 
to watch the faces and the souls of the people in 
Kinjo Church change as they grew to be more like 
Christ. When I became pastor I planted a tree beside 
the church. There was pleasure in watching it grow 
to be more beautiful and strong. But it did not com- 
pare with the pleasure of seeing people grow to love 
Christ more. There is nothing to compare with that!” 

If you look at the faces of Mr. Kawamura and Mr. 
Toida you will see that they shine not so much from 
memories of the stage completed as with the keenest 
anticipation of the journey ahead. END 
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girls glide gracefully over the lawn. 


Kinjo 


+ WHEN STUDENTS of Kinjo College in Nagoya, Japan, 
go on a weekend religious retreat, they are not very 
different from American college students on a week- 
end retreat. Inspirational speakers, Bible study, 
recreation, campfires, candle-lighting service—any 
American student would feel right at home! These 
photographs were taken during a recent retreat at 
“The Sparrow’s Inn” and show the students taking 
part in various activities. The faculty of the retreat 
(right, below) included the chaplain of the college, 
one of the ministers in Nagoya, the vice-president 
of Kinjo College, head of the English Department of 
Kinjo, and missionaries Catherine Fultz and Anna 
Ruth Perry. 


EVENING campfire and candle-lighting service was almost postponed because of rain immediately preced- 
ing. But the skies cleared in time for the service to be held outdoors as planned. @ PART of the group 
gathered in front of “The Sparrow's Inn.” The four men and the two missionaries on the second row 
were retreat leaders. Others are members of the junior class at Kinjo. 


RECREATION at the Kinjo College retreat included Japanese folk dances in which th 
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GIRLS peer down from a dormitory window 
to be sure they aren't missing anything that 
goes on below. 















LET US, AS CHRISTIAN WOMEN, AGREE: 
To continue in prayer, personally, in our 
homes and in our Circle, until young peo- 
ple of our Assembly respond to the call to 
meet the mounting demand for full-time 
church workers; and to make known oppor- 
tunities for training in church vocations 
at Assembly’s Training School and sem- 
inaries. 

One of 13 recommendations of Women’s 
Advisory Council, July, 1958. 


Women, what a challenge: to work and 
pray that our local congregations might help attain 
the General Assembly’s goal of 848 new missionaries 
within a year! 

Women and men who teach in the church school 
and work with youth groups in our churches, have an 
opportunity to guide children and young people into 
the mission fields of our Church. Ministers, enthusias- 
tic in the work of missions, often influence youth to 
become interested in this work. Recently I heard 
a missionary say that her minister had been the first 
person to arouse her interest in missions. The program 
of the church he served included missionary speakers, 
prayers from the pulpit each Sunday for particular 
missionaries, movies giving life stories of missionaries 
and showing how work in the different mission fields 
is carried on, slides about people in different countries. 

But did you ever stop to think of your own home 
as a potential for recruiting missionaries? Well, it can 
be. It will take time and effort on your part, being 
prepared to seize every opportunity as it presents 
itself. Read current magazines, newspapers, church 
papers, so that you may keep abreast of the times. 
Look in your own library, check your church library 
or your city library for story and reference books 
about people in foreign countries. Have vital informa- 
tion at your fingertips. The Boards of our Church have 
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By EMILY K. BARKSDALE 
Waynesboro, Va. 


excellent (and abundant) materials, and will be glad 
to answer questions or make suggestions. 

Are the influences in your home the kind that would 
lead youth to a decision for full-time service? Religion 
cannot be something separate from ordinary life; the 
way we*respond to God can make the common, every- 
day happenings sacred. God, we believe, is not pri- 
marily interested in religion, but in living. Therefore, 
parents should early work out a program of instruc- 
tion for the family, not just on missions but on the 
basic religious truths. This gives a foundation for all 
of life, no matter what vocation is chosen eventually 
by the children. 

How many parents take time to help youngsters 
prepare their Sunday school lessons or follow up the 
Sunday school teaching? How much time do parents 
spend helping the child learn to pray? 

One cannot estimate the influence these concerns 
by the parents may have. Dr. Albert Schweitzer says 
that his decision to dedicate himself to mission work 
came during a prayer which followed the reading by 
his father of the life story of a missionary in the Congo. 

The church school helps with part of the training 
of children, but the real responsibility for the nurture 
of the child is in the home. I read of one mother who 
had thirteen children, and during each of her busy 
days she found time to spend at least one-half hour 
with one of the children. It seems like a short time, 
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but over a period of years, think how much encourage- 
ment, inspiration, and help each child received. This 
woman was the mother of John and Charles Wesley. 


Ler us nor forget that our Christian faith 
can be “caught” as well as “taught.” Dr. F. W. Wid- 
mer in Living Together in Christian Homes says, “A 
little child learns by experiencing the atmosphere of 
the Christian home. He sees his parents bow their 
heads in thanksgiving at the meal. He hears them 
offer their prayers asking God's blessing and help, 
and knows that his family. is concerned with their 
relationship toward God. 

Christian practices are the only effective way of 
teaching the Christian faith to younger children... . 
He sees his family living and accepting people without 
prejudice and thereby develops an unprejudiced atti- 
tude. He sees the Bible as a special book from which 
his parents read, and learns that it is a book about 
God and God’s dealing with people. He comes to 
love the Book and finds interesting stories in it, and 
through it learns about Jesus who loves him and wants 
to be his friend.” 

I should like to share with you what one couple 
has done to encourage their children to be interested 
in people of other countries. The daughter, Mary, 
is now twelve years old. Instead of having a party on 
her third birthday, she and her mother went to the 
city library and Mary received her own library card 
as a birthday present. Because of this, you would guess 
that Mary early began to read. To date she has read 
every book on her level about a foreign country she 
can find. When Mary was about four years old, her 
grandfather told her many stories about people and 
customs in Austria where he had been teaching. On 
her sixth birthday she was presented with a world 
globe as a birthday present, which she kept in her own 
room and studied. 

About this time a missionary couple was returning 
from Japan. Mary heard the conversation about their 
return and wanted to know if the missionaries’ children 
could speak Japanese. Her mother took her to see the 
children, and she became interested in Japan. Later, 
a Japanese girl studying at a college in the United 
States was invited into Mary’s home for several days’ 
visit. Many questions were asked about Japanese 
homes, schools, language, and customs. The visitors 
dressed a doll in Japanese clothes. This new friend 
found a “pen pal” for Mary when she returned to 
Japan. The correspondence has been in progress for 
almost a year. Mary has a very interesting file con- 
taining letters, maps, picture postcards. This year 
Mary’s birthday was celebrated by a luncheon with 
Japanese dishes, decorations, and food. 


Art THE PRESENT TIME Mary is studying 
French. One afternoon a week several girls go to a 
neighbor's house for these lessons in conversational 
French. This is taking her interest to another part of 
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YOUR OWN HOME potentially should be a 
place to recruit our missionaries for the next 
generation of service. 


the world. Mary is now looking forward to finding 
pen pals in some of the countries of Europe and South 
America. 

Mary’s brother John, fourteen years of age, has also 
been encouraged by his parents to be “world-minded.” 
On his sixth birthday he too received a globe for his 
private use. When the parents planned to discontinue 
the National Geographic Magazine, John decided to 
pay for his subscription with his own money. These 
magazines are always read and are highly prized. 
John was always enthusiastic over movies shown at 
the church about work in our mission fields. He and 
two other boys are studying conversational German 
one afternoon a week with a neighbor who speaks the 
language. This interest was aroused when a neighbor- 
hood group attended a circus and saw some young 
people from Germany give a performance. The 
neighbor befriended the German youths. 

Look about your community and see what people 
from other countries you can find. Personal contacts 
are always stimulating. Do you have some of these 
people working in the plants in your community, or 
attending preparatory schools or colleges close by? 
Invite them to speak at church groups, or to spend 
vacation periods in your home. 

Parents cannot, and should not try, to choose voca- 
tions for their children but they can encourage and 
cultivate roots which one day will bear fruit. Home 
is the place most people receive their earliest and 
deepest convictions about that to which they will com- 
mit themselves and their lives. END 
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@ This article is the first of several that will 
appear. in PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY de- 
signed to give the Women of the Church 
interesting background information on the 
people of Brazil. The Birthday Offering 
this year will go toward the establishment 


an institution to train lay leadership 

Brazil, particularly women. This article 
of the women’s recent National Con- 
and the strong witness they felt 
to make in Colombia as they put 
witness to work. 


7 * 


me 


a6 
Y SISTERS IN CHRIST, I bring you greetings 

from the Presbyterian women of Colombia. . . 
small woman spoke simply and humbly. She spoke 
of burned churches and shattered hopes; of secret 
worship services and persecution; of Christians mar- 
tyred — not in Roman arenas nineteen centuries ago, 
but now in our time. At her side stood Christ as 
surely as He had stood beside the first-century Chris- 
tians. Some 250 delegates to the third Congress of 
Presbyterian Women of Brazil felt His presence. 

The words ended; the standing ovation of an audi- 
ence, moved to its feet by Christ-like compassion, died 
out. From the hearts of the listeners a plan was born, 
and these women took their place in the long line of 
Christians who, through the ages, have shouldered the 
burdens of their less fortunate brethren. They would 
build a church — rebuild a church in Colombia. True, 
their hands could not make the bricks or raise the 
timbers, but they could contribute money. It would 
stand as eloquent proof of hands that worked, hands 
stretched out across the jungles and mountains in 
Christian love. 


Tue PLAN was not unique, the motive was 
as old as Christianity. Only the setting was new — 
Brazil. Another act was being written in the drama 
of Christian women’s work. 

Let’s take a backward look at the situation as it 
was only a few short years ago. United women’s work 
in Brazil was a dream. It was an ideal, but numerous 
difficulties made it impractical to hope for any meas- 
ure of progress in this generation. 


All who know anything about women’s work in 
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the United States accept its excellent organization as 
reasonable and necessary. However, cut away its 
foundations of leadership, good literature, well- 
rounded program materials, money, and the mutual 
exchange of ideas. Where would the Women of the 
Church be? In exactly the same spot as the women 
of Brazil and faced with as many problems. 


One thing that complicates the work in Brazil is 
the startling contrast. Extremes are everywhere; 
they're the rule rather than the exception. The 
women’s program would need to serve not simply the 
rich and poor, but the very wealthy and the desper- 
ately poor. It must challenge the woman who could 
not read and the university graduate. It must be a 
practical, lifting force in rural communities and an 
intelligent educative factor in modern : «ties. 


Ler’s vistr two Circle meetings in Brazil in 
order to see some of the difficulties more clearly. The 
first is in one of the more undeveloped areas. Every- 
one in the local church knows about the meeting, 
although no one has called or sent cards. There are 
no phones, and mail sometimes takes weeks. The 
only local paper contained no announcement of time 
and place —it’s published by the Roman Catholic 
Church. No matter. The news has circulated by 
“word of mouth” from the pulpit, at the street market, 
in the bakery. Children have been sent to tell the 
neighbors. Word has gotten around. 

By the time the meeting is scheduled to begin, the 
women are streaming in. Those who have come by 
horseback have taken off their khaki riding pants, 
straightened their clean cotton dresses and joined the 
group. Some have traveled the dusty paths coming 
in from nearby farms. Others have come along the 
cobblestone streets of the town. No one came by car. 


About 30 minutes after the hour announced, the 
leader stands and begins. No one is upset by the delay; 
few even notice. The meeting opens with prayer — 
a long one. Here any similarity to any other Circle 
meeting this day or any day ends. This group, like 
all others outside the cities, is isolated. The chair- 
man has had no literature or program to help her 
guide this meeting. 

Usually there is a Bible study. Perhaps a little 
discussion will follow. Most of the women simply 
sit— on benches, chairs, boxes, or the ground — and 
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listen as if trying to memorize every word. In truth, 
many are doing just this. Unable to read, they must 
learn from hearing the Word. 


After the lesson, attention may turn to evangelistic 
opportunities. One of the group may say, “I have a 
neighbor who doesn’t know Christ. In all of my talks 
with her I've never been able to get her to come to 
church. She says, though, that we can hold a service 
any time in her home.” Plans will be made for visits 
in several such homes. 

At the close a small cloth sack for the offering may 
be passed around. Its contents won’t amount to much, 
for these women have little of life’s material blessings. 
A hymn, a prayer, and the meeting is over. 


Now tet’s co to a city where Presbyterian 
churches may have flourished for two generations. 
Each church has its women’s organization, and there 
is city-wide co-operation. A Circle meeting here might 
easily be transplanted to the United States. The group 
is small, usually the women of a neighborhood to 
facilitate transportation. But there is no lack of organi- 
zation. The Bible study leaders, along with those 
from other Circles and other churches, attended a 
study session the preceding week. All the members 
are well-informed about their church and its causes. 
The group has a budget and its members make 
pledges. After the Bible lesson, they may discuss 
“Methods of Personal Evangelism” or “The Place of 
the Woman in the Local Community.” 


+ HERE YOU HAVE SEEN two groups, completely dif- 
ferent, completely out of touch with each other. Yet 
there is a common denominator. These are women 


THIRD National Congress of Presbyterian Women of Brazil 








who know and love their Lord. 


Only a few people recognized the potential of these 
widely divergent, isolated groups scattered across 
Brazil. They saw the necessity of organizing on a 
national basis in order to gain strength, expand and 
work toward a common goal. They foresaw the impact 
that the women, united, could make on the Presby- 
terian Church of Brazil. At the same time, these few 
were aware of the long and bumpy road to organiza- 
tion. 

A unified national program was needed — a program 
geared to both the college graduate and the illiterate. 
Emphasis might be placed successfully among rural 
groups on the fundamentals of good health such as 
boiling polluted drinking water. Certainly this would 
not appeal to a large segment of the urban women. 

The same problem presented itself in terms of 
unified literature. How could a lesson on stewardship 
meaningful to second generation Christians be effec- 
tive in a group largely composed of women merely 


- “interested” in Protestantism? In some groups the 


need for plenty of printed material was urgent. In 
others, illiteracy and lack of leadership would make 
it almost useless. 


Even ir these two obstacles could be over- 
come — if a well-rounded program could be planned 
and suitable literature prepared — this was no guaran- 
tee of success. A program, to be successful, must be 
used. Literature, to be helpful, must be read. A 
packet of materials mailed from the central office 
might arrive at its destination two months after the 
intended time for its use. (See page 56) 
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STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM 
by Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Harper and Brothers. 224 pp. 


$2.95. 


This book could well mark a 
most important milestone toward 
the solution of racial tensions as 
well as being a most fascinating 
and stirring story. The story of the 
Montgomery non-violent resistance 
movement is more than a recount- 
ing of the Gandhi idea. Dr. King, 
and ‘the other leaders in the strug- 
gle, clothed the idea in Christian 
love and undergirded it with Chris- 
tian conviction. The book describes 
the inner thinking and outward 
practice of a minister as he meets 
violence and threat and leads a 
people in an amazing demonstra- 
tion of unity of purpose and of 
disciplined action. 

It reads like a novel and con- 
strains one not to put it down. But 
it is more than a story. It is an 
excellent study of people under 
tension, of social problems, and of 
ethical decisions based on a thor- 
ough Christian faith. It will have 
wide and thoughtful reading. 


— WARNER DU BOSE, JR. 
Elkins, W. Va. 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
ADOLESCENTS 
by J. Roswell Gallagher, MD, 
and Herbert |. Harris, MD. 
Oxford University Press. 172 
pp. $3.50. 

The authors have written for 
those who deal with adolescents 
individually or in groups and who 
“wish to know more about adoles- 
cents so that they can take a more 
active and better-informed part in 
helping them become happier and 
more effective adults.” 

Parents and teachers should read 
and re-read this book, and a copy 
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should be in each church and 
school library. Even those who 
studied psychology in college will 
get an enlarged viewpoint. The 
chapter, “Mental Health,” is par- 
ticularly valuable to adults in help- 
ing young people avoid mental 
illness, which the authors say dis- 
rupts more lives than physical ill- 
ness. 

The language is simple: the book 
is easy to read and understand. The 
reader early develops a confidence 
in the authors and feels that they 
are writing with an authority based 
on knowledge of, as well as experi- 
ence with, young people. 


— MRS. KERFOOT BRYANT 
Lakeland, Florida 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 

PRE-CHRISTIAN CENTURIES 
by J. A. Thompson. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. 133 pp. 

The author of this small but 
clearly written book presents a con- 
cise, semi-technical account of his- 
torical man in the Near East. He 
begins with Neolithic man in the 
Bronze Age, when hunting, cattle 
raising, and agriculture were well 
established, and brings him through 
the Iron Age and the founding of 
permanent towns and later cities, 
ending with the Roman Period at 
the time of Christ. 

Historically, the author correlates 
the sequence of ancient secular 
personages quite well with the 
prominent religious characters as 
presented in the Old Testament. 
The dates seem to correspond with 
fair accuracy, either on the basis 
of concrete evidence or by shrewd 
deduction; and this chronology 
compares well with that presented 
in the writings of other professional 
archaeologists, to some of whom the 


author refers from time to time. 
In conclusion, it should be said 
that the author seems to have done 
a highly commendable job within 
the limits of a short book, and this 
conclusion is based upon both the 
accuracy of the historical account, 
in terms of dates and individuals, 
and of the confirmed archaeological 
evidence. It is therefore recom- 
mended for both professional stu- 
dents of archaeology and for those 
laymen with some college training 
who may have at least a latent 
interest in the cultural aspects of 
mankind’s development from the 
dawn of history in the Near East. 


— JOHN A. BLAKE 
Richmond, Va. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
by John Marco Allegro. Double- 
day & Co., Inc. 192 pp. $5. 

Quite a number of books have 
come off the presses based on the 
momentous find of the little Bed- 
ouin boy whose search for a lost 
sheep accidentally uncovered 
copies of Biblical manuscripts 
older by far than anything else in 
existence. 

Now comes the first book to give 
the story almost entirely in photo- 
graphs. And we recommend it 
highly. Through this remarkable 
pictorial record one can almost 
see the Essenes working in their 
library, then hastily hiding their 
precious “books” in the secret crev- 
ices of the rocks as the armies of 
the Romans bore down upon Jeru- 
salem around the dawn of the 
Christian era. 

Author of the book, Allegro, born 
in London, was the first British 
representative on the international 
team editing the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


— WILLIAM THOMPSON 
Richmond, Virginia 


“Scriptures I Have Lived By” 


Interviews with people from all 
walks of life, written by James W. 
Carty, Religious News Editor of 
The Nashville Tennessean, have in- 
spired Tennesseans over a period of 
eight years. Readers will be glad 
to know that they are now available 
in one booklet for seventy-five 
cents. 
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WITH HAPPY VOICES 


by Mary Crockett Norfleet. 
John Knox Press. 192 pp. $3. 

With those of us, parents and 
teachers, who have the God-given 
privilege of guiding the Christian 
development of children, there is 
a constant search for stories that 
present the great truths of the Bible 
in a way that children can under- 
stand. Mary Crockett Norfleet has 
met this need. 

The stories are built around the 
four seasons — spring, summer, fall, 
and winter—and are concerned 
with everyday problems that arise 
in a family of father, mother, and 
three children. The home of this 








Illustrations from the book 


group is a wholesome one, with 
wise Christian parents who are 
willing to admit their mistakes, but 
whose love for God is ever-evident. 
The natural use of the Bible in 
varied situations will amaze those 
who are trying to develop Christian 
character without the use of that 
source of all Christian teaching, 
and will help greatly those who do 
use it. This natural use of the Bi- 
ble is the outstanding difference in 
this storybook and it is the thing 
that makes it a must for parents 
of young children. 

— MRS. JOHN L. FAIRLY 

Laurinburg, N.C. 


* The Roman Catholic diocese of 
Natchez-Jackson and the Episcopal 
diocese of Mississippi have come to 
the assistance of the Seashore 
Methodist Assembly in its legal 
fight to prevent condemnation of 
part of its summer camp grounds 
by the city of Biloxi for a junior 
high school. 
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THE AUTHOR with three of her five children— 
Mary, Ross, and Edward 


Children’s Page editor writes first 
book — “With Happy Voices” 


“The Lord gives you your first job right in front of your face,” 
says Mary Crockett Norfleet, children’s editor of PRESBYTERIAN 
SurRvEY, on the eve of the publication of her first book. The mother 
of five children — ages 13, 10, 8, 5, and 3— Mrs. Norfleet has written 
a collection of “stories for prayertime” entitled With Happy Voices. 

“Although the characters of Jim, Bill, and Susan and their parents 
are fictitious, the experiences are real. Much of the conversation 
is directly quoted from children I have observed in my home and 
in the homes and yards of friends and acquaintances,” says the 
author. 

And Mrs. Norfleet has had ample opportunity to overhear chil- 
dren’s conversation! 

She and her husband purchased an eight-passenger Chrysler 
from an undertaker so that they could take their family and “Grand- 
mother Ruth” — Mrs. M. W. Norfleet, Sr.— on vacation trips. The 
changeover in the use of the vehicle is symbolized by the Graham 
cracker crumbs that have replaced the bits of dead flowers on the 
floor! 

Although this is her first book, Mary Crockett Norfleet is no 
stranger to the art of writing. She has been a contributor to the 
children’s curriculum materials for the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion for a number of years and has edited the children’s pages of 
the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY since September, 1956. 

Mrs. Norfleet attended Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., and 
the University of Virginia. She earned her master’s degree in 
religious education from the Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Va. She was Presbyterian student worker at Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N.C., before her marriage to Rev. M. W. Norfleet 
Jr., treasurer of Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Va. 

“Before these stories were written, I tried as honestly and as 
objectively as possible to observe and analyze certain concrete 
situations in daily living that have implications for Christian growth 
within the family,” Mrs. Norfleet explains. “If conversion is to be 
properly understood as a turning around from a self-centered life 
to a God-centered life, Christian nurture may be defined as a slow 
turning under guidance.” 

Illustrator for With Happy Voices is free-lance artist Katherine 
LaBruce Rowe, designer of the 1959 Christmas seal for the National 
Tuberculosis Association. She lives in Richmond with her husband, 
also an artist, their three children, two cats, and two turtles. 

Will Mrs. Norfleet write another book? Only if another need 
presents itself which her training and experiences can help to 
satisfy. (See review at left.) 
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NORTHEAST TEXAS PRESBYTERY 


$800,000 Home For 


Retired Persons 


An $800,000 Presbyterian Village 
for retired persons will soon be 
under way in Dallas, with occupan- 
cy of the 100-person project sched- 
uled for 1960. 

The Presbytery of Northeast Tex- 
as, representing some 27,000 Pres- 
byterians in 32 counties, said it will 
launch a campaign among its 82 
congregations this May aimed at 
raising $500,000 toward building 
the home. 

Individual cottages, rooms, and 
apartments will surround a sprawl- 
ing central building on a 22-acre 
wooded plot. The fireproof build- 
ings will be specially tailored for 
the senior citizens—single men and 
women and couples. 

“There won't be a single stair- 
case in the entire place,” says James 
P. Anderson, chairman of the devel- 
opment committee. 


IN GEORGIA 


Fort Valley Church 
combats delinquency 


A community “youth council” 
has been organized under the aus- 
pices of the Fort Valley, Ga., Pres- 
byterian Church, Rev. Frank Scar- 
lett, pastor. 


A committee was appointed to 
study the local juvenile problems, 
make necessary surveys, and return 
recommendations. The group ex- 
pects to study youth centers in 
other towns and invite representa- 
tives of those organizations to speak 
in Fort Valley. 

Another special committee was 
appointed to work with a group 
of 20 boys. placed on probation in 
the mayor's court. 


# Self-denial is the result of a 
calm, deliberate, invcincible attach- 
ment to the highest good, flowing 
forth in the voluntary renunciation 
of everything inconsistent with the 
glory of God or the good of our 
fellow men.—F. Spring. 
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Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Myrtle Williamson Memorial Fund Established 


+ rrieNnDs throughout the South are contributing to a memorial 
fund honoring Miss Myrtle Williamson, for ten years a professor 
of Bible and director of religious activities at Stillman College, 


Miss Williamson died on November 27, 1958. Her life was spent 
largely in the service of the Presbyterian Church. For five years 
she was a home missionary in the mountains of North Carolina. 
Then for six years she did Christian education work in Texas. She 
served as director of religious education in First Presbyterian Church 
of Kingsport, Tenn., and in Peace Memorial Church at Clearwater, 
Fla. She taught Bible in public schools in Bartow, Fla., and was 
director of field work at Assembly’s Training School in Richmond 
before going to Stillman in 1948. 


The memorial fund will be used to build and furnish a small 
chapel and prayer room on the campus of Stillman. 








TRAV stands for the newest Gen- 
eral Fund Agency in our Church, 
— Television, Radio, and Audio- 
Visuals. Officials shown here are 
Mr. Fred Ohl, acting secretary of 
the Division of Radio and Tele- 
vision for the Board of Church 
Extension; Dr. R. W. Kirkpatrick, 
chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on TRAV; and Dr. Thomas 
W. Currie, vice-chairman of TRAV. 
The Permanent Committee was 
created by the 1958 General Assem- 


bly. 


# “If great trials are avoided, great 
deeds also remain undone, and in 
hugging a miserable sense of secu- 
rity, the possibility of nobleness is 
utterly lost.”—Canon Sheehan. 





Columbia Seminary 


Seeks $11 Million 


To raise $5.1 million immediately 
for Columbia Theological Seminary 
at Decatur, Ga., and a total of $11 
million by 1970—that is the goal. 
And already the drive is in full 
gear. 

More than 1200 Presbyterians 
from the Synods of Georgia and 
South Carolina attended a convoca- 
tion at the seminary in early De- 
cember in the interest of the devel- 
opment program, and meetings for 
representatives of the other Synods 
which sponsor Columbia are to be 
held. 

Speakers for this first convocation 
included Dr. Mare C. Weersing, 
pastor, First Church, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina; Mr. H. Lane Young, 
former president of C & S Bank of 
Georgia; Dr. J. McDowell Richards, 
president, Columbia Theological 
Seminary; Dr. P. D. Miller, execu- 
tive secretary, Board of Church 
Extension; Dr. James R. McCain, 
president emeritus of Agnes Scott 
College, and Dr. Robert L. Stamper 
of the Seminary. 


+ One man’s kindness makes an- 
other man kind. 
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Associate named 
for Evangelism 


ATLANTA, GA., — (PN) — Rev. 
George A. Chauncey, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Monti- 
cello, Arkansas, has been named 
Associate Secretary of Evangelism 
for the Presbyterian Church US. 
Rev. Al Dimmock, Secretary of 
Evangelism for the Board of Church 
Extension, made the announcement. 


Mr. Chauncey, a native of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been pastor in 
Monticello since 1954. Prior to that 
time he was pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Brownsville, Tenn. 
In his Arkansas pastorate, Mr. 
Chauncey has taken a leading role 
in important work of the Synod of 
Arkansas and,Ouachita Presbytery. 
He is chairman of the Synod’s 
Christian Relations Committee, a 
member of Synod’s Council, ad- 
visor of Synod’s Westminster Fel- 
lowship Council, and a member of 
Synod’s Christian Education Com- 
mittee. He is also chairman of two 
presbytery committees, and serves 
as a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Arkansas Council on Human 
Relations. 


In his new work Mr. Chauncey 
will be helping to formulate and 
guide the Southern Presbyterian 
churches throughout the South in 
evangelistic programs designed to 
meet the need of rapidly growing 
areas, 


Mr. Chauncey is a veteran of two 
years service in the Counter-Intel- 
ligence Corps in Japan. He is 
married to the former Barbara 
Leigh Davis of Memphis, and the 
couple has one son, George A., Jr. 


* Colgate University received 
$600,000 from anonymous donors 
for a meditation center. The center, 
to be called Chapel House, will 
encourage personal religious dis- 
ciplines through meditation, prayer 
and the study of devotional litera- 
ture, religious art and music. 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


This is the month to name 


EMC Chairman, says Patton 


“Lack of adequate advance plan- 
ning for the Every Member Can- 
vass appears to have been the 
major difficulty met in the steward- 
ship programs of churches in the 
General Assembly in 1958,” de- 
clared Dr. J. G. Patton in an end- 
of-the-year summary. 


Dr. Patton, executive secretary 
of the General Council, praised the 
work of thousands of directors and 
canvassers throughout the Church, 
but stated as his opinion that in 
many cases these workers were not 
given enough time in which to pre- 
pare for their task. 

“If we could make February the 
month of Washington, Lincoln and 
Mr. “D”’—with Mr. “D” being the 
newly appointed director of the 
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RARE TYPE BANJO and a silver bowl were presented to Dr. and Mrs. 


EMC for the fall, we could hope 
that adequate planning would be 
given, and a truly successful EMC 
conducted,” he declared. He urged 
that every church name its direc- 
tor for the 1959 canvass as early 
as possible, and let the director 
begin his planning far enough in 
advance to insure thorough train- 
ing of all workers. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We want to say 
“Amen” to this. At the same time, we 
would add that right here is where 
PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY can help. During 
1958 there were at least a dozen articles 
touching stewardship which were basic 
resource material for training canvass 
workers. In fact, a “religious reading” 
of the Survey could do much throughout 
our entire membership to improve our 


churchmanship and stewardship.) 


Arthur Vann Gibson when they completed 15 years’ service at Morningside 
Presbyterian Church in Atlanta. Dr. Gibson, an expert ballad singer, also 
does a lot of counselling with alcoholics. His good guitar was loaned to 
a despondent alcoholic and has never been returned. Members of the 
congregation located this type, seldom manufactured any more, in the 


home of Elder Rual Stephens. 
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(From page 11) 


Q. What are our immediate manpower needs on 
the mission field? 


A. Our nine missions are asking for a total of more 
than 200 new missionaries during 1959. All of these 
requests have been examined by the Board, approved 
as urgent, and are now laid before the young people 
of our Church as a challenge to life service and dedi- 
cation. 


Q. Have there been any recent changes in attitudes 
of the official government of Iraq toward our mission- 
ary work there? 


A. It is probably too early to assess the attitudes 
and policies of the new government in Iraq. At 
present it is preoccupied with the task of consolidating 
its control. Permanent policies will probably appear 
later. One or two distinct developments can be noted. 
The Primary Department of our American School 
for Girls in Baghdad was not permitted to open last 
fall on the basis that it is supported by foreign funds. 
Simultaneously, one of the most experienced mission- 
aries of the United Mission in Iraq received notice 
that he was no longer permitted to reside in the 
country and was given five days to leave — later ex- 
tended to ten days. All missionaries in Iraq are now 
limited to Baghdad and Basrah. 





(From page 13) 


Why are Muhammedans so universally consistent in 
their hatred of Jesus Christ as proclaimed by His wit- 
nesses in the Gospel? That is really a very complex 
question, but the following observations may be taken 
as a partial answer at least. 

(1) There is so much of a positive nature in Islam. 
It has a ‘Bible, the Qur'an; its founder, Muhammed, 
is deeply revered and loved by all Muslims; it offers 
a religious faith that is comprehensible, a religious 
practice that is methodical, and a way of life that is 
orderly; it makes Allah (God) real to the Muslim; 
it provides through prayer a means of approach to 
him; it admits the Muslim to a brotherhood that tran- 


Q&A 


THE CHALLENGE 





Q. What should be our goals for the next five or 
ten years — as to money, manpower, types of work, etc? 


A. Let me deal with these in order — 


1. Manpower goal. The 1958 General Assembly 
registered its conviction that our Church should aim 
at a goal of one missionary for every thousand church 
members. On the basis of our present membership 
this would mean a missionary force of 852. That is 
351 more than we have today. 


2. Money goal. To support these 852 missionaries 
would require an annual operating budget of approxi- 
mately $6,400,000. Since this would cover annually 
recurring expenses only, an additional capital fund 
of five to ten million dollars would be needed to pro- 
vide the buildings, furnishings and other equipment 
needed for an effective educational, medical, industrial 
and evangelistic program. 


3. Types of work. We should plan for a great 
expansion of our work along the lines of radio broad- 
casting, television, audio-visual education, literature 
and mass communications; and above all we need a 
vast army of dedicated men and women in direct 
evangelistic effort, embodying the Gospel in their 
lives and witnessing by the preaching of the Word to 
the countless billions of unevangelized people. END 





scends race, color and language; it provides a hope 
beyond the grave that sustains the Muslim in all the 
changes and chances of his earthly life; and it possesses 
a dynamic ability to activate fanatical conviction and 
resolute faith. 

(2) Fhere is so much in the Christian faith that 
contradicts Islam. The Christian Gospel contradicts 
the Qur’an’s denial of the deity of Christ, and of His 
redemptive death and resurrection. The Christian 
Gospel’s declaration of justification by faith opposes 
the Qur’anic gospel of justification by works. The 
Gospel denies the Qur’an’s claim to supersede the 
Bible, and Muhammed’s claim to supersede Christ. 








(From page 17) 


The Church we believe is the 
“family of God,” the fellowship of 
those who have responded to God's 
love in Jesus Christ. Believing 
this, we who are the Church must 
believe and act as members of that 
family. 

For the woman with “no man in 
the house” the church can offer 
normal, wholesome contact with 
men through the everyday work of 
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No Man 


the church, corporate worship, com- 
mittee meetings, elective courses 
in Sunday school or during the 
week, teaching, church night sup- 
pers, family nights, and the like. 
These also offer contacts with chil- 
dren which are a great need of 
many individuals in the church 
family. 

Perhaps most important of all, 
the church can continue making 


life meaningful by interpreting the 
riches of Christianity for personal 
living—teaching the ultimate worth 
of every individual regardless of 
that person’s marital status. END 
Ed. Note: Mrs. Alice McKelway, 
herself a widow, the wife of the 
late Dr. A. J. McKelway, serves 
as special field representative of 
the Board of Christian Education. 
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METHODIST minister, Rev. W. L. 
Buffington of Augusta, Ga., (center) 
was awarded a $1,000 Lane Bryant 
prize for instigating, building and 
equipping the Faith Cabin Libra- 
ries for Negro children throughout 
Georgia and South Carolina. 





PROTESTANT Pavilion at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair can be made a 
permanent religious center if the 
necessary money is raised. Shown 
holding a poster at a meeting which 
launched the appeal for $90,000 in 
the United States is Mrs. T. O. 
Wedel, former president of United 
Church Women, and Pastor Pieter 
Fagel of Brussels, leader of the 
project. 





Buffalo Council of American Indians is presented York Bible Society in recognition of his “outstand- 
before some 2,500 delegates at the 8th National ing example of a Christian gentleman in show 
Assembly of United Church Women meeting in business.” He actively participates in the non- 


Denver, Colo. 
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CONTEMPORARY styled building is the new home of Grace Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church in Dixon, Ill. Crowned by a large 
redwood cross, the striking 40-foot stone tower has two tall windows 
which flood the chancel with light. 





; me PAT BOONE, popular TV and recording star, was 
LORD’S PRAYER in sign language by the White awarded a special gold-embossed Bible by the New 





denominational Manhattan Church of Christ. 
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When the officers of First Presby- 
terian Church in North Kansas 
City, Mo., had difficulty locating 
a site for their second annual re- 
treat, the Church’s Boy Scout troop 
came through with the invitation, 
“Well take care of everything in 
the way of physical needs; you just 
plan your retreat program.” 

So the retreat was held in the 
scouting area of a state park about 
50 miles from the city. (Cost: 5¢ 
per man per night). When the 
elders and deacons arrived on the 
scene late Friday afternoon, the 
Scouts had pitched tents, cut a 
supply of fire wood, roped off their 
“kitchen” area, hauled water for 
cooking and drinking, built wash 
basins, hung up lanterns, and ob- 
tained permission from the park 
superintendent to run in a power 
line for electric shavers, and a large 
electric coffee urn. 

Ministers from neighboring 
churches conducted classes on the 
Confession of Faith, the Book of 
Church Order, the spiritual mean- 
ing of church officership, the Sacra- 
ments, worship, organization of the 
local boards (Session and Diaco- 
nate ), and the lay officer’s responsi- 
bility in courts of the Church. Be- 
tween these instructional meetings 
the men were free to go off alone, 
but with strict silence prevailing, 
to read the Bible, to sit or walk 
around through the woods, to pray, 
to meditate. 

On Sunday morning the men and 
Scouts joined together in a signifi- 
cant Communion Service where 
prayer was said for the congrega- 
tion gathered in worship back 
home. 

The men report that the whole 
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Boy Scouts to the Rescue! 


PRESBYTERIAN 


experience had a profound effect 
on the officers and, in turn, on the 
entire life of the church. 


4-H Champ 


MAXTON, N. c.—Basil Brent 
Haigler Jr., a freshman at Presby- 
terian Junior College, has been 
awarded the top award in poultry 
raising by the United States 4-H 
Congress meeting in Chicago. He 
will receive a scholarship of $400 
and other prizes. 

Son of Brent B. Haigler, young 
Haigler has been in 4-H work for 
eight years. A 1958 graduate of 
Fairview High School, he has com- 
pleted 17 projects in tractor, milo, 
oats, broilers and turkeys. 

He has completed projects in 
turkeys for six years, marketing 
8,622 birds for a total value of $52,- 
345; and has completed broiler 
projects for three years, marketing 
45,044 birds for a total of $24,497.- 








THIS MONTH marks the 
49th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Boy Scouts of 
America. SurvEY salutes this 


noble. organization, and 
pleads with Christian men to 
be more willing to serve as 
leaders of youth through the 
BSA. It is one thing to sit at 
home and worry about juve- 
nile delinquency and it is a 
far more admirable thing to 
be out on the front lines com- 
batting delinquency. Church 
groups should be eager to 
sponsor Scout troops, and 
men of the Church to adopt 
such groups as a project.—Ed. 











84. He has a total labor income on 
all these projects of some $15,000. 
Basil Haigler made the dean’s 
list because of good grades at 
Presbyterian Junior College. 


.§ In youth we learn; in age we 


understand.—Marie Ebner-Eschen- 
bach. 





CHURCHES across the country will be presenting God and Coun- 
try Awards to outstanding Scouts on Boy Scout Sunday, February 8. 
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MEN AT WORK 


Sans iP 
io 


SURVEY Interviews Cliff Coleman 


Q. What new trends do you foresee 
in Men’s Work for 1959? 


A. The organization of Men’s Work 
—the “vehicle’—is in good shape 
now. We expect a shift in em- 
phasis now from the vehicle to the 
“load’—the program of the Church. 
Men all across the Assembly are 
showing real zeal and enthusiasm 
to take on the Church’s program, 
to learn more about their Church 
and their faith. 


Q. Do you see any new develop- 
ments in the programs of Presbytery 
and Synod men’s rallies? 


A. Yes. From local groups all over 
the South are coming requests that 
more time be given for panels and 
discussion groups. At the insist- 
ence of the men themselves, I 
think we'll see fewer meetings 
where there is one main speaker, 
and more meetings where the men 
themselves form panels and organ- 
ize discussion groups. Men feel 
the need to know more about their 
Church and feel that discussion 
groups are valuable toward this 
end. 


Q. Will there be another Assembly- 
wide Men’s Convention? 


A. This will have to be a decision 
of the Assembly Men’s Council. 
The report of the Convention Eval- 
uation Committee to the Board of 
Christian Education indicates that 
the men would like to have another. 


Q. What specific projects will the 
men be undertaking in 1959? 


A. The “Won to Win One” pro- 
gram will continue. It has already 
been undertaken on a wider scale 
than any other single project the 
men have ever adopted. In addi- 
tion, men will be looking forward 
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to another big undertaking: To 
bring every adult into the Sunday 
school. This project idea came 
from the men themselves. There 
are 400,000 of our Church people 
who don’t attend Sunday school, 
most of them adults. In 1960 local 
churches will be evaluating their 
programs for adults, with the help 
of the Adult Department of the 
Board of Christian Education. 
Then in 1961 and 1962 men will 
make an all-out drive for every 
adult. 


Q. Will the Church officer training 
program be continued? 


A. It will receive even more atten- 
tion in 1959. We hope by 1960 to 
have a person on the staff here 
who will devote full time to this 
training program. 

For the first time, we have in 


1959 a Church Officer Training. 


Emphasis Week—January 18-25. 
We have been amazed at the re- 
sponse. We had to reprint 30,000 
copies of the leaflet promoting this 
Week. Hundreds of unsolicited 
letters telling of local plans for 
training church officers poured into 
our office. This deluge indicates 


enthusiasm across the Church for 
better-trained Elders and Deacons. 





Mr. Cliff Coleman is Director of Officer 
Training for the Division of Men’s Work, 
Board of Christian Education, Richmond. 


- bers. 


Area Leadership Schools are 
adding a class for these officers. 
The text for these classes, “The 
Work of the Church—Whose Re- 
sponsibility?” has sold 15,000 copies 
in two years. We have requested 
the Committee on Radio and Tele- 
vision to prepare a top-flight film- 
strip in 1960 to be used in officer 
training classes. We have distrib- 
uted 4000 copies, on request, of a 
paper describing the Rotary Plan, 
or Limited-Term Service, for Elders 
and Deacons. 


Q. We know that the Division of 
Men’s Work was short-handed this 
past year with E. A. “Andy” An- 
drews on leave of absence to work 
with the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva, and “Jap” 
Patterson gone since July 1 to his 
new job with the National Council 
of Churches. Do you feel that the 
work has lagged much? 


A. The men have responded in a 
wonderful way. Laymen all over 
the Church have given sacrificially 
of their time and ability, their coun- 
sel and advice in training sessions, 
meetings, and rallies. They have 
fulfilled engagements that would 
normally have fallen to staff mem- 
T. Mack Blackburn, AMC 
president, has almost done the work 
of a staff member. I know for a 
fact that he spent only four hours 
during the month of July in his 
law office. 


Q. What’s this we hear about the 
men and women co-operating? 


A.» The monthly program for the 
men and women are now the same. 
They are prepared by this office 
in collaboration with the Board of 
Women’s Work so that the men 
and women are studying the same 
thing. END 
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NASHVILLE-BOUND are these Louisville Seminary students 
who traveled by bus to visit the Board of World Missions. 


Dr. D. J. Cumming of the Board discusses the world parish with seminarians David Hambrick and Tom Vincell . . 
Charles Somervill, Kerry Spiers, and David Conley are seen boarding the bus .. . 


seminarian Bert Eyster and Professor Kenneth J. Foreman . . 
over Dr. Darby Fulton’s shoulder in his office at the Board. 


A First! But Maybe Not the Last! 


When the students and faculty of Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary made a one-day visit to the offices of 
the Board of World Missions in Nashville, they made 
history! 

Said Dr. C. Darby Fulton, executive secretary of the 
Board, “While this is the first time in the history of 
our work that we have been honored by the coming 
of a whole student body from one of our seminaries, 
we earnestly trust that it may not be the last.” 


The trip was made by 125 members of the seminary 
family at the invitation of the Board of World Mis- 
sions. The board provided a series of carefully pre- 
pared seminar sessions on the specific calls of world 
missions and the world mission program of the 
Church. Student comment on the trip was both 
favorable and enthusiastic. 


. Edgar Shackleford, 
Rev. Eugene Daniel explains the candidate file to 


. while President Frank H. Caldwell and seminary senior James Mosher look 











Men’‘s Charters Issued Recently 


Presbytery 


Brazos St. Paul Presbyterian 


North Alabama First Presbyterian 


Knoxville First Presbyterian 
Westminster Whitfield Estates Presbyterian 
John Knox First Presbyterian 


Brazos Faith Presbyterian 
New Orleans 


Place 


Houston, Texas 
Russellville, Ala. 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 
Sarasota, Florida 
Junction, Texas 
Pasadena, Texas 


ES ease ct a ies 


Claiborne Avenue Presbyterian of Carolyn Park 


Bluestone Westminster Presbyterian 
Kanawha Hillsdale Presbyterian 
Kanawha Putney Memorial Presbyterian 
Kanawha Westminster Presbyterian 
Columbia First Presbyterian 
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Arabi, La. 

Bluefield, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 
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College workers to meet 
in regional conferences 


Campus Christian Life workers 
and others connected with the re- 
ligious program of our colleges will 
convene in four regional confer- 
ences this spring, to study more 
carefully the project of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and 
discuss ways in which it can be re- 
lated to their respective campuses. 

The project, the Life and Mis- 
sion of the Church, will be the sub- 
ject of intensive study for several 
years among student groups. 

The four regional conferences 
will be held at Montreat, N.C., St. 
Helena Island, S.C., Pleasantville, 
Tenn., and Austin, Texas. Registra- 
tion forms are available from the 
Department of Campus Christian 
Life, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


IN GEORGIA 


Home trustees vote 
to build extension 


At a recent meeting, the Board 
of Trustees of the Presbyterian 
Home in Quitman, Ga., voted to 
build a small extension that will 
cost about $35,000. With the new 
addition, the Home could care for 
about twenty more people. 

While the Home has no cash on 
hand to cover the cost of the build- 
ing, the Board felt “an inescapable 
compulsion to build even if nec- 
essary to negotiate a loan for this 
amount.” The trustees felt the de- 
cision was made necessary by in- 
creasing pressures for admissions 
and considerable congestion in the 
present facilities. 


* True Charity is the giving of 
light and guidance to the spiritually 
blind.—Babson’s Business Service. 


* There will be no world brother- 
hood without brothers and only the 
Christ makes us brotherly with all 
men.—Protestant Voice. 


+ Expect an answer. If no answer 
is desired, why pray? True prayer 
has in it a strong element of expec- 
tancy.—R. M. Offord. ' 
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Must | have 


a conversion experience 


to be a Christian? 


+ TO BE A CHRISTIAN one must believe that Jesus Christ is his Lord 
and Saviour. Still, many believe that this involves a certain kind of 
conversion experience that is conscious and dateable. Those who have 
never had this experience often feel intimidated by those who have, 
and openly wonder if their faith lacks something or if they are not 
merely junior grade Christians. 


Sometimes this is the fault of an evangelist who has had a dramatic 
conversion experience and who seeks to fashion everyone else in his 
own image. He may even use the Sunday school as an area for manu- 
facturing such experiences in children. I can think of few things 
that are more unsound psychologically and suspect theologically. 


The experience of conversion in late adolescence is not unique to 
the Christian tradition. Orphism in ancient Greece and Stoicism in 
ancient Rome, as well as Hinduism in modern India, have produced 
“twice-born” men. It was only late in the Christian tradition and 
among the pietists of Germany that a stereotyped experience. of con- 
version came to be generally demanded. 


+ THE IDEAL, however, for the person is not to travel one way for a 
certain number of years and only then to respond to God’s gracious — 
gift of life in Christ. It is, rather, to grow up in such a way that one 
never knows a time when God is not his Father and Christ is not his 
Saviour. Is not this the purpose of Christian nurture at home and in 
the church and church school? One cannot stress too heavily the fact 
that the source of Christian assurance is in God and His good will 
toward us and not simply in our private feeling. 


This is not to say that God cannot and does not rescue men from 
sin. Of course He does, and often dramatically. But this is not nor- 
mative. This is not the pattern that we should always expect. Our 
expectancy should be to rear our children as children of the covenant 
so that their active faith antedates the dawn of memory. If they 
stumble and fall, God can rescue and heal them, but He is also “able 
to keep (them) from falling.” 


—JAS. L. MC CORD 


e@ Address your questions about our Christian faith and morality to 
Dr. James I. McCord, Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas, or 
to the SurRvEy. 
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store, as God hath prospered him .. . 


“Let every one of you lay by him in 


»> 


1 cor. 16, 2 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, INC. (U.S.) 


Executive Director, Rev. John R. Cunningham, D.D. 


1005 Wachovia Bank Building 
Charlotte 2, North Carolina 





What Are Students Studying? 


(From page 24) 


By 1957, every national student Christian movement 
had responded to the Life and Mission of the Church 
project by refocusing this theme within its own organ- 
ization and program. As a means of stimulating groups 
to undertake this project, the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation has prepared special Bible study 
guides and other provocative material related to the 
theme for discussion groups on local campuses, in 
ecumenical retreats and conferences. In addition, the 
Federation has now projected an Asian conference for 
1959, a major teaching conference in Great Britain in 
1960, and a series of nine regional conferences begin- 
ning in 1961. In each of these, younger church leaders 
will be brought into conversation with those who 
formulate mission strategy, with persons experienced 
in actual missionary service, and with the best theolo- 
gians of the Church. 

But why trust such a gigantic and crucial task to a 
student organization? Several important reasons may 
be cited. One is that the student movements have 
more freedom to explore, to experiment, and are more 
willing to change their viewpoints. Another reason is 
that many students now in positions of leadership in 
the student movements will soon be the bishops, board 
executives, and seminary professors for the Church. 
As students look at the task of the total mission of the 
Church, they will better understand their task in the 
evangelization of the campus. Today’s students, then, 
seem to be the greatest hope for the renewal of the 
Church and for a rediscovery of relevant mission. 

Response in American student Christian movements 
to the Life and Mission of the Church emphasis has 
increased in enthusiasm as each of the thirteen-mem- 
ber movements of the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil (the American expression of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation) has asked, “What does this say 
to us... as Baptists ... as Episcopalians .. . as Presby- 
terians?” Already there are striking evidences that 
this project is being given serious consideration. Pro- 
vocative study materials are off the press—such as a 
set of “theses” for study and debate: The Bible, the 
Church, the Student Christian Movement by Harvey 
Cox, Christ in You (Study Guide on Colossians), and 
Dialogue on Campus by Nelle Morton. Study groups 
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on local campuses and special ecumenical retreats and 
conferences are providing increased opportunities for 
a rethinking of the Biblical basis for the Church’s 
mission, both on and off the campus. 

Our responses as Presbyterians actually began in 
December, 1957 with the Youth Quadrennial Conven- 
tion study of Donald Miller’s book on The Nature and 
Mission of the Church. Synod and regional West- 
minster Fellowship conferences held throughout the 
General Assembly during the summer and fall of 1958 
used this book. Campus Christian Life workers will 
replace their annual summer conference in 1959 with 
a series of four regional conferences to be held. this 
spring. These conferences will bring together campus 
workers, university pastors, representatives of local 
and synod Campus Christian Life Committees, West- 
minster Fellowship advisors, and interested professors 
to study the Life and Mission of the Church. A leader- 
ship team will move across the Assembly for these two- 
day conferences, confronting Campus Christian Life 
personnel with an analysis of the changing world situa- 
tion, with the demands for a new understanding of 
mission, with a study of the Biblical view of the 
Church, with an interpretation of the emerging theo- 
logical tonsensus regarding the Church’s mission, and 
with opportunity for campus discussion groups. 

In the final analysis, however, all of this talk about 
the Life and Mission of the Church will mean nothing 
if it becomes just another theme, or a label to stamp 
on what is already being done by campus Christian 
groups, or an appendage to their usual programs which 
makes no radical changes in their structures or meth- 
ods. It will be a waste of time, too, if the discussion 
involves only students, and does not also involve the 
persons and groups who make policy decisions about 
the work of our denomination. 

If on the other hand, this Life and Mission of the 
Church project is undertaken with a real sense of 
commitment by the smallest campus Westminster Fel- 
lowship as well as by the boards and agencies of our 
General Assembly; and if our Church as a denomina- 
tion is willing to listen closely to what our Christian 
brothers in India, Korea, and the Belgian Congo are 
saying to us about wanting to be co-workers in Christ, 
“partners in obedience,” and not “natives” who just 
receive from us—then we can begin to look for a new 
and exciting renewal in the Church’s mission. END 
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SURVEY GETS NEW PRINTER 


SURVEY rolls off the Hantscho 
press at the rate of 18,000 

per hour in the big 

Steck Company plant at 
Austin, Texas. 
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Here Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick, 
head of the department of 
journalism at the University 
of Texas and a member of 
the Survey Board of Directors, 
inspects one of the first 
copies, as it goes through 
gathering-stitching-trimming 
machine. 






































New Buildings 
In Texas 


St. Stephen Church in Houston 
recently broke ground for the 
fellowship hall unit which they 
hope will be in use by Easter Sun- 
day. The congregation is holding 
meetings in the South Houston 
Elementary School until the new 
building is ready. Organized in 
February, 1957, the church now 
has 120 members. Pastor is Rev. 
Herbert Meza. 


In Louisiana 


Construction is under way for a 
new church building for the Gretna 
Presbyterian Church. Constructed 
of brick and steel in modern design, 
the new structure will replace the 
present edifice located at Amelia 
and Third. 


* Prayer is the power that moves 
the hand that rules the world.— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


+ I find the great thing in this 
world is, not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we are 
moving.—Goethe. 
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#- United States Steel Foundation, 
Inc., has just given $631,000 in 
direct grants to 415 church-related 
institutions of higher learning. 









hurch Worship Aids 
or over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 











RELIGIOUS 


LIBRARIES 
PURCHASED 
Send list or request details 


Baker Book House « Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Dept. PS 








The Upper Room Book for Lent 














A Layman’s 
Guide to Our 
Lord’s Prayer 











by 
Kendrick Strong 








In this latest addition to the devotional 
literature of The Upper Room, the writer 
describes the values of our Lord’s Prayer, 
section by section. 


Single copy, 35¢. Three for $1.00. 


Gs “yor Room_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Your 
superintendent 
has a BIG job. 


To be responsible for the spir- 
itual nurture of all the people 
in your Sunday school is a hum- 
bling experience. To administer a 
program for the varied needs of 
various age groups and to plan 
for not just activities but oppor- 
tunities for spiritual growth— 


is a complex business. 


Our Presbyterian literature provides Sunday school 
administrators with materials to guide their pupils 
and teachers—materials thoroughly grounded in Pres- 


byterian beliefs. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION °* PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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“GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, 


Richmond 27, 


Virginia 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated 
Presbyterian College 
of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence 
for our most valuable 

asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, 
President 
Maxton 








You'll LIKE 


Southwestern at Memphis 
It’s fully accredited . . . big enough to offer 
every academic, social, and cultural advantage, 
small enough not to feel lost in the crowd... . 
a wooded a campus in the heart 
of a city . . . For further information, write: 
Admissions Counselor 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 





STILLMAN 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


COLLEGE 


Established 1876 


° 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 
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FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 


“Christian Higher Education 
At Its Finest” 


Dr. MarsHatt Scotr Woopson 
President 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILSON 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Davidson, North Carolina 








College Training in a Christian 


Atmosphere 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


For information, write 


Registrar, Lees-McRee College 
Bonner Elk, North Carolina 











HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Established 1776 


Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia’ 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
Admissions Office 
Montreat, N. C. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summar session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $947. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A liberal arts college with a distinctive program 
of education for women .. . A.B., B.Mus., and 
B.S. degrees . . . full accreditation . . . Presby- 
terian Church affiliation. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 





A challenge . . . a hand to guide... 


A Christian home away from home .. . 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 





WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE 


“A College for Men” 
Fulton, Missouri 
Preprofessional study, in conformity with liberal 
arts aims, looking towards divinity, medicine, 


engineering, law, teaching, business administra- 
tion, and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an _ atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 


For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
C. PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N. C. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High standards. 
Small classes. Excellent instruction. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 
e Basic Liberal Arts ¢ Voice © Piano ¢ Organ 
e Terminal Business Education 
Est. 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Scholarships. Liberally endowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 


John S. Montgomery, Pres. 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 
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Why the Dagger? 
(From page 9) 

Eastern problems easier to solve. 
For the sake of Arabs, Israelis, and 
the whole world I devoutly pray for 
its early solution. 


COMMUNISM 


Communism is a real threat in the 
Middle East. It is a universally 
known fact that Communists are 
trying to win the entire world to 
the Communist line. However, it 
should be recognized that the revo- 
lution in the Middle East did not 
begin under Communist auspices. 
In a way, it has been in process 
since 1798 when Napoleon visited 
Egypt. Furthermore, Christian mis- 
sions have been an awakening in- 
fluence. But Russia with the aid 
of Communists in the Middle East- 
ern countries is trying to turn the 
revolutionary spirit into Communis- 
tic channels. How far she succeeds 
is going to depend in no small de- 
gree on how well the United States 
handles her opportunities. 

Unfortunately, some people in 
the Middle East do not seem to 
realize the horrible danger for them 
from Communism. The Commu- 
nists dwell on the theme of Western 
imperialism. Russia has wanted ac- 
cess to warm water ports for a long 
time. The Middle East has many 
warm water ports. The Middle 
East supplies Western Europe with 
most of its oil. Russia knows that if 
she had control of that oil supply, 
she would exercise greater influence 
in Europe. 


ROLE OF THE WEST 


The West has played a significant 
role in the Middle East for a long 
time. This has been especially true 
of Britain and France. These two 
countries did some _ constructive 
things in their administration of 
certain of these lands, but they 
have lost most of their former pres- 
tige and influence. 

The United States is still highly 
regarded but with some reserva- 

(See page 63) 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years Liberal 
Arts. Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, 
teacher education. Pre-professional _ courses. 
Emphasizes scholarship. ristian ideals. Beau- 
tiful campus in mts. Accredited. Scholarshi 





for dependent children of ministers and candi- 
dates for full-time Christian vocations. 


David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 
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THE WORLD'S 
FUTURE IS HERE NOW — 


in colleges around the globe 


In colleges in every nation are students who will be the world’s 
leaders tomorrow. The powers of thinking are the most sought-after 
abilities in the modern world. 


But more than intellect is needed. Mind alone is not adequate for 
tomorrow’s opportunities. We need education permeated by Christian 
faith and conviction. 


The Church’s program of Christian Higher Education seeks to claim 
for Christ and His purposes the educational leadership of tomorrow. 
In the interest of youth, for the future of this nation, for her own 
sake, the Christian Church must increase both her concern and 
her support. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1959 — Day of Prayer 
for Students Around the World 


Pray for youth in every land that they may discover God’s will and 
heed His call to service. 


Pray for all those who seek to guide youth toward responsible as well 
as educated leadership. 


Pray for all colleges and universities, remembering especially the 
twenty-seven institutions of higher education which are our Presby- 
terian responsibility and the Westminster Fellowships on more than 
two hundred Southern campuses. 


Pray for students from foreign lands studying in America. 


Back your prayers by your interest and support. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VA. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 





Fallout shelters 


suggested for churches 


The suggestion has been made 
that fallout shelter plans be dis- 
tributed to all church architectural 
commissions so that shelters might 
be built into the estimated one 
billion dollars worth of new church 
construction each year. 

This suggestion came from a spe- 
cial two-day civil defense confer- 
ence for members of the religious 
press held at the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization opera- 
tional headquarters at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Defense officials told the reli- 
gious newsmen that churches would 
be put to the “supreme test” by a 
nuclear disaster and clergymen 
should be prepared to exercise 
leadership if it should be thrust up- 
on them. It was pointed out that 
84 per cent of all churches are in 
non-target areas and most have 
facilities which could be valuable 
in helping to care for refugees from 
critical areas. 








A stimulating new book in 


the family life field...” 
LIVING 


by Hazen G. Werner 


Husband-wife relationships, 
childhood development, sex educa- 
tion, teen-age turbulence, and fam- 
ily feeling—these are some impor- 
tant aspects of family life that the 
author treats in this helpful pres- 
entation about the Christian home. 
Pointing out how the principles of 
Jesus can pervade all these areas, 
Bishop Werner shows how you can 
have the home you want—one in 
which tensions are eased, religion 
is made more meaningful, and 
each person becomes better for 
being a part of it. $1 


HAZEN G. WERNER, a bishop 
in The Methodist Church, has held 
several official positions that in- 
dicate his church’s regard for his 
interest in the Christian family. 
He is also the author of several 
books and articles in this field. 
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Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 











Blessing 
(From page 41) 


A Christmas program that arrives in 
March isn’t very helpful. Fall isn’t the 
most meaningful time to present a les- 
son on the resurrection. 

With the third Congress of Presbyterian 
Women of Brazil came the turning point. 
Actual practical steps were taken to over- 
come some of the obstacles, and by the 
end of the meeting when the delegates 
prepared to return home the Women of 
= _— of Brazil was an accomplished 
act 

A Committee on Women’s Work had 
been elected, organized on a national 
basis with synodicals and presbyterials. 
Beyond this, there was an ingredient so 
necessary for growth — world awareness. 

The fact that this was the third Con- 
gress might imply that it had come about 
easily. Quite the contrary. The preced- 
ing meetings had merely been steps in 
the right direction. This one accom- 
plished its purpose, but not effortlessly. 

Personal interest in the Congress was 
not easily aroused. The director of the 
existing women’s work “stumped” the 
country from north to south pleading the 
cause of a united Women of the Church. 
Money was raised to send delegates 
from remote and under-developed areas. 
Not many could have paid their own fare 
when it cost twice as much as their hus- 
bands made in a month! More than this, 
in Brazil (as in the United States) it’s 
difficult for a woman to step out of her 
home for a week or more and leave her 
responsibilities to others. 

Speakers had to be engaged and money 
raised for their travel expenses. A meet- 
ing place was needed large enough to 
house the group, yet centrally located. 
And, most important, a program with a 
purpose must be formulated. It wasn’t 
easy, but it was done. 
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In this exciting book, Dr. 
Evans, Minister-at-Large, 
Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., shows how you and 
your church can more fully 
understand and receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit — 
bringing new inspiration and 
power to your Christian 
commitment. $2.50 
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HIDDEN 
POWER 














At your bookstore 











FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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The women came together from city 
churches, village congregations and iso- 
lated preaching points. They came by 
bus over dusty, bumpy roads and by 
plane —a new experience for many. A 
few came from nearby in jeeps, and 
others endured the hard seats on the 
wood-burning train. Women who had 
never been 100 miles from their homes 
found beds in the dormitory next to sister 
Presbyterians from the other ends of 
Brazil — northerner next to southerner, 
city next to country. They spoke the 
same language, but they heard different 
“accents,” different slang, new expres- 
sions. 

They studied, listened, sang and 
prayed together. They sat down at a 
common table. They had their problems, 
but they had their inspiration, too. Lead- 
ers from the Brazilian Church gave them 
a glimpse of their potential. Visitors 
from the United States, Pakistan, Colom- 
bia, and Africa showed them they were 
not standing alone, that their troubles 
were not unique. They gave them some 
insight into the “world-wideness” of 
Christ’s Church. 

The Congress drew to its close. No 
one could stay too long. The responsi- 
bilities of home and family must soon 
take first place again. The meeting had 
been a success —no one would deny it. 
A giant step had been taken toward 
strengthening and enlarging the women’s 
work. The delegates were pleased with 
their solutions to their problems. 


Tess —a small woman stood 
up to speak. Dona Maria de Fals spoke 
simply and humbly. She painted the 
picture of persecution in Colombia. When 
she finished, a new dimension had been 
added to the meeting. 

The central theme of the Congress 
was “Be Thou A Blessing.” Here was an 
opportunity clamoring to put words into 
work. It’s easy to talk, harder to think 
of a workable plan, and even more dif- 
ficult to execute. But out of the talk, 
discussion, and argument a plan took 
shape. Through sacrificial giving, by the 
efforts of their own hands they would 
raise the money necessary to rebuild a 
Colombian church. This was a monu- 
mental responsibility: that these 250 
women accepted. 

First of all it meant “selling” the plan 
to those who had not heard Mrs. de Fals’ 
words, to those to whom Colombia was 
only a name. A lot of money was needed 
and money is hard come by in inflation- 
ridden Brazil. 

Could it succeed? They would try. 
This first effort to reach beyond them- 
selves to help others is their contribution 
to the celebration of the centennial of 
the Presbyterian Church in Brazil. 

So, this year as the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil celebrates its 100th 
anniversary, the Women of the Church 
of Brazil will, in a sense, observe its 
first birthday as a nationally organized 
group. It has taken its first faltering 
steps, stumbled, gone on again. Now its 
feet are firmly planted on the road to 
growth — the road whose signpost reads: 
Be Thou a Blessing. END 
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Stillman College admitted 
to Southern Association 


Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
was admitted to full membership in 
the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in 
early December at a meeting of the 
Association in Louisville, Ky. In 
1953 Stillman was put on the “ap- 
proved list”—the only accreditation 
given any Negro college at that 
time. Last year, for the first time, 
fifteen Negro senior colleges were 
admitted as full members. 


In the ten years since Dr. Samuel 
B. Hay became president of Still- 
man, the school has grown from a 
junior college with an enrollment of 
178 and a faculty of sixteen to a 
fully accredited senior college with 
an enrollment of 440 and 27 full- 
time faculty members. 


Other Negro colleges admitted to 
full membership in the Southern 
Association by the December action 
are: Tennessee A.&I. University, 
Barber Scotia, Dillard, Huston- 
Tillotson, Johnson C. Smity, Morris 
Brown, Southern University, Spell- 
man College, Texas Southern Uni- 
versity, Virginia Union, Zavier Uni- 
versity, Texas Prairie, and Kentucky 
State. 








CHOIRandPULPITROBES 4 


Highest Quality ¢ Low Prices 


Fine tailoring — choice of 
styles, materials and 
colors—children and adult 
choirs. Write for free 
catalog — Save at pes 


HARTLEY vestments 


1811-T Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 
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... written in the living language of today 
... printed in clear, easy-to-read type 


for he is good; 
his steadfast love endures for | 
ever! 


| 11 8 O give thanks to the Lorn, | 
| 
| 


PSALMS 


Actual-size type specimen from these RSV Bibles: 


Popular Family and Student Editions (shown above). 
Maroon buckram. Page size: 5/2"’ x 8%" (3800) . $6.50 
In genuine leather. Gold edges. Ribbon marker. Boxed. 
Black or red (3807, 3807R)...........-2000. $10.00 


Red-Letter Editions. An RSV Bible with the words of 
Christ in red. In moments, any part of the Master's 
message can be found for inspiration or study. Maroon 
buckram. Page size: 5/2’ x 8%" (3900RL)..... $7.50 
In black genuine leather. Gold edges. Ribbon marker. 
DEE GUMEE 6 oa 0.505 as Sa Saas wees ek oes $11.00 


NEW INDIA PAPER EDITIONS. A triumph of the 
bookbinder's art. Less than |’ thick. Page size: 5%” x 
8%’. Gold edges and stamping. Ribbon marker. Boxed. 


e Rich black or red genuine leather (3808X, 3808XR). 
Bis Rissa tera DS bcalaarp wth eee Se cua aie aaa $13.50 


e Luxurious black or red genuine morocco, leather- 





lined. Truly magnificent (3868X, 3868XR)....... $20.00 


Compare the type specimen at left 
with a page from any other Bible. 
See how legible the size and face of 
the type make each word; how the 
proper amount of white space 
makes each line stand out. 

As well as being easier to read, 
the Revised Standard Version Bible 
is also easier to understand. It re- 
places the confusing words and 
expressions of older versions of the 
Bible with the clear, familiar Eng- 
lish we use today—yet preserves all 
the poetic beauty of the Scriptures. 

Because of the RSV Bible’s clar- 
ity and accuracy, the stories and 
teachings of our religious heritage 
actually come alive with vivid new 
meaning. 

This Easter, or on any gift occa- 
sion, make your loved ones a pres- 
ent of the RSV Bible.- You'll be 
long remembered for such a timely 
and timeless gift. 





Ask your book dealer or d inati 


| bookstore to show you the 


many handsome editions of the RSV Bible today. 


THOMAS Netson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 








Pocket-size books of daily inspirational 
reading for the year ‘round. 


Christian Maturity 
Abundant Living 
Growing Spiritually 


Mastery 


The Way 


The Way to Power and Poise 
How to Be a Transformed Person 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 








Who is my neighbor? 


The family next door, 
Or just across the street? 


The chance person I meet? 


Yes, but even more 


The stranger unknown. 


Are his needs not my own?— 


The child who lives in a tent, 


Old man whose back is bent. 


Ragged boy of the slums 

Who lives on snatches and 
crumbs, 

The woman in the field, 

Factory worker whose yield 


Brings comfort to me? 


All people— 
No matter who they be— 


Are neighbor to me. 


—WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY LOIS LENSKI 
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Let’s Play a Family Game 


All ages can play this old-fash- 
ioned beanbag game. You may 
play it in the basement or on the 
sidewalk where you may mark off 
squares with chalk or you may play 
it on a patch of smooth bare 
ground by marking off the squares 
with a stick. 


To make the beanbag: Cut two 
pieces of heavy cloth, seven inches 
square. Sew them together around 
three sides. Turn. Fill loosely with 
dried beans, rice, or barley. Turn 
the edges in and sew across the 
fourth side. 


To play the game: On the ground 
or walk draw a horizontal line to 
mark where the players are to 
stand. From this line pace off eight 
paces. Draw a square 38x feet, or 
the width of the sidewalk., In the 
middle of this square, write the 
number 5. Beyond this square 


draw three more squares, each one 
smaller than the last. In _ these 
squares write the numbers 10, 15, 
and 25. Each player in turn stands 
behind the starter line and throws 
the beanbag into the squares. 


To keep score: Across the top of 
a sheet of paper write the names of 
the players. Down the left side of 
the paper write the numbers 1-10. 
As each player throws the bean- 
bag write down under his name 
the number of the square in which 
the bag falls. If it falls on an out- 
side line give the player credit for 
the square bound by the line. If it 
falls on a line between squares, 
give the player the larger score. 


After each player has had an 
equal number of turns, add the 
score. The player making the larg- 
est score wins the game. 
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ACKIE looked glumly out of the frosty kitchen win- 
J dow. Now that it was snowing, he felt more 

homesick than ever. If he were back home, he 
would be swimming in the pool and rowing with 
Daddy through the murky bayous. He could almost 
feel the wispy live moss brushing his face. But it 
wasn't moss at all, it was a big tear on his cheek. 

Wiping it angrily away, he exclaimed, “Why, oh 
why did Daddy have to move us way up here where 
it’s always cold and nobody is friendly?” 

Mother looked up from the steaming kettle she was 
stirring on the stove. 

“It was an honor for the company to choose Daddy 
to open the new store here. And I think, Jackie, you 
should make a little effort to be friendly, yourself. 
You might like it here, if you’d just try a bit. Cheer. 
up,” Mother added, “I'm having your favorite creole 
gumbo for supper. It may be from the bayou country, 
but it’s perfect for snowy weather, too.” Mother jok- 
ingly tweaked Jackie’s nose as she went to answer 
the telephone. 

In his heart Jackie knew Moth- 
er was right. But he did miss 
his friends and the warm, balmy 
sunshine. Everybody had to 
bundle up here before they could 
go out. Jackie felt like a stuffed 
sausage in his snow suit. 

“That was Mrs. Hinkle next 
door,” said Mother, putting down 
the telephone. “She asked you 
to go sledding with them tonight 
out at their farm.” 

“But I don’t want—” 
Jackie. 

“I told them you would be 
glad to go, and that is that,” 
Mother answered firmly. 


Jackie waved good-bye to Mother as he climbed 
into the Hinkle’s station wagon. He would have liked 
to run back into the house, but Mother would never 
allow that. So he sat down beside Anne and Jim and 
tried to think of something to say. The Hinkle twins 
didn’t seem to notice his silence. They were fairly 
bubbling with excitement. 


“When I saw the snow this morning,” said Jim, “I 
could hardly wait for tonight. We always get out the 
sled and really celebrate the first snow of the season.” 

“Here we are,” called Mr. Hinkle jovially. “Pile out, 
everybody. Race you to the top!” 

Everyone started off at a fast clip. Jackie found it 
hard to keep up even with Jim, who was pulling the 
sled. It was awkward pushing through the ankle-deep 
snow in galoshes, and all those bulky clothes made 
him feel as if he weighed a ton. He lost his footing 
and fell headlong into a drift. It was like falling into 
a huge pile of feathers—soft, white, and soundless. 
Jackie struggled to his feet and brushed off the snow. 
No one had seen or heard him. Just as well, he thought. 


began 
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They probably think I'm a clumsy sissy anyway. 

He trudged slowly up the steep hill. Now if he were 
back home running on bare feet over the soft pine- 
needle paths, he would really show them how to run! 

He rubbed his cold, red nose and then looked at his 
hand in surprise. One woolen mitten was missing! He 
looked back, but in the deepening twilight he couldn’t 
see a sign of it anywhere. He must have lost it in the 
snow drift when he fell. And his hand was so numb 
with the cold he hadn't realized it was gone. Well, 
there wouldn't be any chance to hunt for the mitten 
now. He'd just have to freeze. Jackie glanced appre- 
hensively at his blue fingers. If this was fun, he wanted 
no part of it! 


Jim waited for Jackie to catch up. “Hey, you've lost 
a mitten,” Jim said. “I'd give you mine, but this rope 
would eat my hands up without it. We'll fix you up 
in a minute, but meantime, start rubbing those fingers. 
They can get frostbitten in a hurry out here. Rub them 
up and down—hard!” 


Jackie rubbed his numb fin- 
gers with his one mittened hand. 
Slowly he began to feel a sharp 
stinging sensation. It hurt, but 
at least his fingers were still 
alive! 

“How you coming?” Jim turned 
and grinned at Jackie. 

Jackie grinned back. Jim truly 
was almost as friendly as the 
boys back home, Jackie admitted 
to himself. 


a The Hinkles were waiting at 
5 the top of the hill. Mr. Hinkle 
was looking at Jackie. He held 
out his hand and smiled. 


“Here’s a mitten,” he said. 
“Somebody always loses at least one when we go 
sledding, so I always carry a spare.” 
Jackie felt better already. It wasn't really so cold, 
he decided. 


When he made his first trip down the hill on the sled, 
Jackie was a little scared and his tummy did flip-flops. 
But it was fun! Time and again the sled came gliding 
down. Jackie felt he had sprouted wings! 


Just when he was beginning to get tired, he saw that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hinkle had a fire going at the foot of 
the hill. Soon he was helping roast weiners and marsh- 
mallows over the blazing wood. Anne poured steaming 
mugs of cocoa out of a thermos jug. Never had any- 
thing tasted so good! 


Jackie felt toasty warm outside and a glowing 
warmth inside that had nothing to do with the weather. 
It was so nice to have friends—and to be his own 
friendly self again. He smiled at Jim over a big bite 
of gooey marshmallow. 


“People are nice everywhere,” he whispered in the 
frost air. “If you'll just give them a chance!” END 
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It’s up to you, Mother, to— 




















“fF ADE-AWAY” BREAKFAST 
for this lucky gamily 


NOURISHES AND PROTECTS 
Penny-for-penny, or serving-for-serv- 
ing, 3-Minute Oats leads all other 
type cereals, and most other common 
foods, in natural Protein, Vitamin 
B, Iron and Energy — the elements 

so essential for proper nourishment 

and protection of health. 


FLAVOR THAT'S LICKIN’ GOOD 


Of all the oatmeals, 3-Minute Oats 
is the flavor-favorite. An exclusive 
Fireless Cooking process develops 
the whole-grain goodness to its tanta- 
lizing, delicious best — makes your 
family call for “seconds.” 


FASTEST OF ALL FROM BOX TO BOWL 


3-Minute Quick Oats is hot and 
ready to serve after just 3 minutes 
cooking. No irritating need to “let 
it stand” after cooking, which some 
brands require. 


=AND FOR PLEASING VARIETY 


Treat your family 
to 3-Minute 
RaisinOats a morn- 
ing or two each 
week. This delight- 
ful blend of plump, 
tender, sugar-sweet 
raisins and tantaliz- 
ing oatmeal is a 
dish fit for a king. 


! 





© 19s -NATIONAL OATS COMPANY, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


COCO SESE HEHE EHOHHSHSHHHEHHEEHHEHEHHEHHHESEHH EEE COREE EEE HORE EEE®S 
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These are some of the newly-enrolled churches. 
in the next issue. 


SYNOD AND CITY 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Selma 

Appalachia 


Abingdon, Va. 
Bakersville, N.C. 


Arkansas 


Bull Shoals 
Fort Smith 


Florida 


Fort Meade 
St. Petersburg 


Georgia 
Athens 
Atlanta 


Kentucky 


Cleaton 
Georgetown 


Louisiana 
Abbeville 
Choudrant 


Mississippi 
Marks 
Toomsuba 


Missouri 
Caledonia 
North Kansas City 


North Carolina 


Advance 
Apple Grove 
Badin 
Belmont 


South Carolina 


Abbeville 
Chester 


Tennessee 


Eaton 
Fruitland 


Texas 


Commerce 
Crockett 


Virgini 
Alexandria 
Brookneal 


West Virginia 
Bluefield 
Lewisburg 





CHURCH 


Handley Memorial 
Sylvan Street 


Green Spring 
Vians Valley 


Bull Shoals 
First 


First 
Meadowlawn 


Central 
Gordon Street 


Bevier 
First 


First 
Alabama 


Marks 
Toomsuba 


Bellevue 
First 


Bixby 
Gillespie 
Badin 

East Belmont 


Little Mountain 
Purity 


Eaton 
Fruitland 


First 
First 


Mount Vernon 
Hat Creek 


Westminster 
Davis-Stuart 





List will be continued 


PASTOR 
Rev. K. J. Morgan a 
Rev. C. C. Fisher 4 
Vacant 2 
Rev. W. Penland Fi 


Rev. W. L. Brown 
Rev. T. B. Gallaher 


Rev. V. Woodworth, T.S. a 
Rev. William Gold 


Rev. B. G. Munro 
Rev. Jos. L. Griggs 


Rev. W. T. Stewart 
Rev. D. T. Brandenburg 


Rev. James M. Terrell 
Rev. S. E. McFadden 


Rev. J. L. Perry 
Vacant 


Rev. og W. Allen 
Rev. G. W. Whiteside 


Rev. Edmund D. Viser, T.S. 
Rev. G. M. Hollenhead 

. D. K. Snyder 

Rev. Richard A. Dodds 


Rev. Chas. A. Dodson 
Rev. R. M. Engle 


Rev. J. H. Butterworth 
Vacant 


Rev. Walter Lazenby, i 
Rev. Warren R. Hall, = 


Rev. Everett K. Brown 
Vacant 


Rev. C. H. Patterson 
Rev. Warren 


C. Brannon 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Bakwanga, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. George R. 

Hoffeld, Miss erg’ Anne 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl - 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
(Address: Boite Postale 139, Bak- 
wanga, Congo Belge, Africa. ) 


Bulape Station, 1915 


ats A. P. C. Mission, Bulape, 
Mweka, Congo Belge, Africa) 


®Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 

®Lewis, Miss Florence 

®McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kankinda Station, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lusuku 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Lulua- 
bourg, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Boehler, Miss Emily 

®*Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
®Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C., 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Kasha, 

Luputa, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
®*McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. a Jr. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S 


Leopoldville Station, 1955 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Boite 
Postale 91, a Congo Belge, 
rica 


Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
*Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. — - . 
McCutchen, Rev. and 

*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lubondai, 
Tshimbulu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
{Geiger, Mrs. Leah T. 
*+Hart, Miss Mattie 
Jackson, Dr. and Mrs. : amen G. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B 
Liston, Miss Margaret i (R.N.) 
Lon: enecker, .> Alice (R.N.) 
tMar “4 Mrs. Maurice E., Jr. 
*Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
®McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
*Metzel, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. S. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
+O Rear, Miss LaVerne 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs, Wm. F. 
Rule, "Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Saunders, Rev. and Mrs. Manford H. 
Shefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
[Speigner, Miss Jacquelin 
alley, Miss Mary Ethel 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Fleming, Miss Louise 
{uenget, Rev. and Ses. Daniel P. 
iller, Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt 
oore, Miss Doris 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 





Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. William C. 


Luluabourg Station, 1946 
(Address: A. P. C. Pe a a A 
117, kaheanootg, © » Congo 
Belge frica) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 

Crawford, Miss Mary B 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. 

®Miller, Rev. and at David V. 

Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 

tRice, Miss Madge 

Katubue Station 

(Address: Ecole Secondaire Unie, 

Katubue, Kalumba Gare (Depeche 
Speciale) Luluabourg, Congo 

elge, Africa) 

®Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 

McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M 

*Muris, Miss Jacquelin 

Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. H. 


Mboi Station, 1937 

(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi, 

(Depeche Speciale) Via Luluabourg, 

Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 

Anderson, Mr. ge Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

*King Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 

Wate Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Moma, 
Luisa, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley 
Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
®*McMurray, Miss Charlotte 
®McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Reinhold, Rev. and: Mrs. Robt. 
®Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mutoto, 
Via Luluabourg, Congo Belge, 
Africa) 

*Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Farrior, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh L. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R. N.) 
®Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. 

William 
Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, 
Belgium) 
Blount, Mr. and Mrs. y eK Boyd 
Dickson, Miss Anna K. (R. N.) 
Mayo, Miss Elizabeth H. (R. N.) 
Mitchell, Miss Bettye ean 
Oliver, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 


Brazil 


Campinas 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: a Postal 539, Cam- 
inas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John 
(Address: Caixa Postal 750, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Goodson, Rev. and Mrs. Curtis C 
(Address: Caixa Postal 943, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Cam- 


Study 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Aoto, Miss Dawn 
Smith, R Rev. and Mrs. O’Dell 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N.) 
Rio de Janeiro 


ammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: Av. Ruy Bashers 170, Apt. 
1901, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Caixa Postal 173, Alfenas, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Emest E. 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest H. Jr. 
Bambui Station, 1952 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Langham, Rev. and Mrs. Edward 


> ae 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Coronel Fabriciano, 1958 


(Address: Caixa Postal 33, Coronel 
Fabriciano, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. Marshall 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 

Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
®Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Lavras Station, 1893 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 
Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal - Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 
Krabill, Dr. and Mrs. Verlin A. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola 
Superior de Agricultura, Lavras, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Paraguacu Paulista Station 


(Address: Colegio Paraguacu, Para- 
guacu Paulista, E. de Sao Paulo, 
Brazil) 


Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 


Tres Pontas Station, 1958 


(Address: Tres Pontas, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Varginha Station, 1921 


(Address: ain Postal 68, Varginha, 
E. de Minas, Brazil ) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Foster, Miss Edith 
tKnight, Miss Lida E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 


Caixa Postal 502, Belem, 
Para, Brazil) 


Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Campina Grande, 1958 


(Address: Caixa Postal 132, Cam- 
pina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil) 


DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. Pierre W. 


Crato Station, 1958 


= Postal 46, Crato, 
Ceara, Brazil) 


(Address: 


(Address: 








*Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
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pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 





aes. Miss Mary Garland 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. 


Fortaleza Station 

Caixa Postal 629, Forta- 
leza, Ceara, il) 
Cameron, Miss Rose 

Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. William B. 
Smith, Miss Willodene 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
®Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
®Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Caixa Postal 66, Garan- 
huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nan 
®Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Lee 
Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M 
Seem. Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
(Aga dress: = 15 i Novembro, 
aranhuns, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 45, Garan- 
huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Recife Station, 1873 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
*Pipkin, Miss Ann 
tTaylor, Mrs. George W. 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, 
. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
®Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 435, Recife, 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Maceio Station, 1956 


(Address: Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 
Alagoas, Brazil) 


®Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. K. 


Sao Luiz Station 


(Address: Caixa Postal 366, Sao Luiz, 
Maranhao, Brazil) 


Marvin, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 


Teresina Station, 1957 
(Address: Caixa Postal 102, Teresina, 
Piaui, Brazil) 

Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 


(Address: 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis Station, 1947 
(Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 
E. de Goias, Brazil) 
Williamson, “Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Ceres Station, 1952 
Agim Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 

A. N. G., E. de Goias, Brazil) 
Pn Rev. and Mrs. nee. H. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. 
+Glenn, Miss Rebecca 
Moss, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
= uist, Rev. and Mrs G. 

“eo Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Gi Postal 6, Goiana, 
Goias, Brazil) 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Ituiutaba Station, 1954 


(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 


Patrocinio Station, 1924 


®Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. George a 

Kaller, Rev. and Mrs. Don 

®Little, Miss Martha 

Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. & 

ee -* Postal 12, tro- 
E. de Minas, B: 

*smith, 1 thy ‘and Mrs. Paul B 





Soules, Rev. and Mrs. Frank E. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Patrocinio, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
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Paracutu Station, 1942 
Address: —— Postal 20, Paracutu, 
oben: Sein re) 

ev. an rs. Pa 
igen thew. and Mrs. John 

Uberlandia Station, 1932 
(Address: a Postal 36, Uberlan- 

dia, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
®Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 

Unai Station, 1956 
Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 
p, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J 


Taiwan 


Free China 
Chang Hua 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan (Free China) 


®Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
®Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Chu Pei 


(Address: Presbyterian Bible School, 
Chu Pei a ey Hsien), Taiwan 
(Free China) 
lunkin, Miss Nettie D. 
tribling, Miss Frances 


Hwalien 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. S. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6, Minli Li, Milun Hwa- 
lien, Taiwan (Free China) 
— i he Rev. and Mrs. 


L. 
(Addvecs: 122, Chung Mei Road, 
Milun, walien, Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Tai Chung 
(Address: Tung Hai University, Tai 
Chung, Taiwan (Free China) 
oAlexander, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
®Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
t dolt, Dr. and Mrs. George i. 
Taipei 
Seeneone. Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94, N. Chung Shan Road, 


Section 2, ae nl Taiwan (Free 


Blandau, Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
Craven, "Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
(Address: 58-8 Lane 171, Section 2, 
East Chang An Road, Taipei, Taiwan 
(Free China) 
Bradley, Rev. Blake 
(Address: 58-3, Lane 171, Section 2, 
East Chang An Road, Taipei, Taiwan 
(Free China) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 38, Taipei, Taiwan 
(Free China) 
ler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Pv wed Post Office Box 870, Tai- 
pei, Taiwan (Free China) 
tFarlow, Rev. Joseph 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
(Address: 105 N. Chung Shan Road, 
Section 2, Taipei, _— (Free 
ina 
Sells, Miss Margaret 


(Address: 4, Lane 96, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan, (Free 
hina) 
Tanshui 


(Address: 4, Hsin Sheng Street, Tan- 
shui (Tai eipei Hsien) Taiwan 
ree China) 
Hudson, sink and Mrs. George A. 
Yu-Li 


(Address: 6-1, Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li 
(Hualien Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 





China 


®Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 

®Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, Taba- 
cundo, Ecuador) Study Costa Rica 
(Address: Apartado 2240, San Jose, 
Costa Rica) 


Darnell, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Japan 
Japan Mission 


Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
Godert, Miss Agnes 

6 Kokonoe Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, 


Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John.H. Jr. 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
Reagan, Rev. and Mrs. 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Merle I. 
17/2 Aotani Cho, 2 Chome, 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Mooney, Dr. and Mrs. R. N. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Morriss, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3-Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
"“Ganadi Miss Dorothy J. 
anadian Academy, Nagamine 
Yama, Oishi, Nada Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 
Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 
10 Nishi "Ashiya Shi, Hyogo Ken, 
Japan 


ohn 
home, 


Kochi Station, 1885 

Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 

885 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Jeffrey, Miss Sarah 
*°Stewart, Miss Betty J. 

116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle 4 

87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 
a Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1920 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Yonteck, Miss Barbara 

Smythe Hall, Kinjo College, 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., 


Jr. 
31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 

Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 

tPerry, Miss Anna Ruth 
Nankoryo, Kinjo College, Moriyama 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 





Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 
—— Shi, “Aichi Ken, Japan 
®Cain, d Mrs. Benson 
2808 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Ja 
Cpe Rev. and Mrs. = A. 
Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
yp Station, 1957 


Bro and Mrs. ng 8 ing Jr. 
iese/at “Tarumi, Suita S 


ow » Ja 
a Ovid B. 


— Nii June 
Lundeen, Miss Elizabeth, R. N. 
Marvin, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
®Swensen, Miss Nell, R. N. 
Yodogawa Christian Hospital 1-57 
Awaji Honmachi 
oe Ku, Osaka, 


Jap 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
27 Matsu No Chaya, Naruo Cho 
Nishinomiya Shi, Japan 
Takamatsu Station, a 
®Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. x 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lar ~~ Ww. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Japan 
Tokushima Station, nage 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. bm 9 P. 
27 Nakamaegawa Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., 


Jr. 
14 Tokushima Honshu, 3 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 
Zentsuji Station, 1950 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Dick, Miss Cornelia 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
hikoku Christian College, 
Fentoult Shi, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla en Chunju, 
orea 


*tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann, (R. N.) 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Dietrick, Dr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 

tHeilig, Miss Patricia M., (R. N.) 

*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 

®Keller, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Parks, Rev. and David L. 

*Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest W. 
Philips, Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret, (R. N.) 

*tRespess, Miss Ocie 

*Seel, Dr. and Mrs. — iA 
Smith, Rev. Robt. 

Taylor, Mr. and Mare Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 

Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
wangju, Korea) 
Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. George 
Thompson 

Codington, Dr. and —, Herbert 

Folta, Rev. and Mrs. Joh 

tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R. N.) 

tLevie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 

*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 

*Paisley, Mrs. James I 

*Root, Miss Florence 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Yang Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Mokpo, Korea) 
Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
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®Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 
®Wayland, ‘Miss Cora 
Seoul 
Gee: eyo Mission, 
ongno Ku, 1386 Yunchi-Dong, 
Seoul, Korea) 
tRickabaugh, Rev. Homer T. 
Soonchun Station, 1913 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chulla Namdo, Soonchun, 


Korea) 
Boyer, Rev. ore Mrs. E. T. 
*®Linton, Rev. and a Hugh M. 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Taejon Station, 1946 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, No. 
1383 Ojung-Ni, Taejon, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. Kenneth E. 

Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 

®Dunson, Miss Miriam 

tGould, Mr. Robt. S. 

7Kirkpatrick, Mrs. James F. 

*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 

Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
ince, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E., 


7. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


Mexico 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
( Address: Avenida Aleman 73, 

Colonia Cuahtemoc, Chipancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
(Address: Morelos 124, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, , Mexico) 
ohnson, Mr. ‘and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Aptdo. 31117, Mexico 19, 
. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Belisario Dominguez No. 
118, Dpto. 4, Coyoacan, 21, D. F., 
Mexico) 

Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Tannehill, Miss Helen B. 
(Address: ‘Avenida Morelos, 166A, 

Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
(Address: Apartado 263, Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn Da N.) 
Prophet, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. ¢ are 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio “‘La Luz,” 
Morelia, Michoacan, —" 
Seddon, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. J., Jr. 
(Address: Avenida Lazaro Cardenas 
963, Colonia de los Arcos, 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec Station, 1952 
Barron, Miss Ann B. 
(Address: Sanatorio “La Amistad,” 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James 
West, Miss Paula (R. N.) 
(Address: Pipila No. 1, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
(Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Teloloapan Station, 1934 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
(Address: ‘‘La Granja’ Colonia Pin- 
zon, Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Toluca Station, 1921 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13, Altos, 
Toluca Mexico, Mexico) 





Mission Court 
1204-08 Rennie Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


Homes for our missionaries while on furlough 


Mission Haven 
235 Inman Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 


Presbyterian Furlough Home 


225 Kennedy Court 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Mission Ranch 
507 Bellevue Place 
Austin, Texas 





®On Furlough 
®°On Leave of Absence 


+Teacher of Missionary Children 
ttTemporary Assignment 


tAssociate or Short Term Worker 
POSTAL RATES 


Regular Mail: 
cents. Mexico four (4) cents. 


Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea eight (8) 


Air penn Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea twenty-five (25) cents 


ounce 


ail ten (10) cents per % ounce. 


Mexico seven (7) cents. 
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Postal cards: 


Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea five (5) 
cents. Mexico three (3) cents. 


Air mail folders can be purchased at the Post Office for ten 
which can be used for Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and 


10) cents 
orea. 


For other information—Consult the Local Post Office. 


PARCEL POST 


Please write to the Board of World Missions for information, Post Office 


Box 330, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Why the Dagger? 

(From page 55) 

tion. In 1957, two of my students 
and I visited eight Middle Eastern 
countries, five of which are Arab 
(including Egypt and Syria), and 
in all of them we were treated with 
every kindness and genuine friend- 
liness. On the basis of what I heard 
by the “grapevine,” Point Four has 
been a blessing in some cases but 
not an unmixed blessing in others. 
The way the program is adminis- 
tered has much to do with its 
effectiveness. We need to devise in- 
creasingly effective means for help- 
ing these people to help themselves, 
so as not to cultivate an unhealthy 
sense of dependence. Iran and Tur- 
key, though a part of the Muslim 
world, are not a part of the Arab 
world. 


oe I am well aware that 
we cannot identify the King- 
dom of God with democracy, I am 
also convinced that I prefer living 
in a democracy to living under a 
dictatorship. The countries of the 
Middle East do not yet have an al- 
together solid foundation for real 
democracy. Democracy is not the 
type of thing that can be put on a 
silver platter and offered to a na- 
tion with the words “Have some.” 
The foundation must be laid for 
the superstructure. 


This foundation includes: 

(1) the ordinary man’s partici- 
pation in community affairs; 

(2) the ability to read and write; 

(3) the dissemination of public 
information on national issues; 


ACCORDION 


» PRICES SMASHED 
2 ' sSAVE 50% 


‘5-DAY FREE TRIAL! 


Play the most popular instrument 
of all... for fun, leadership and 
» profit! Over 40 newest models of 
glorious tone and breathtaking 
beauty offered at amazing low 
prices— save 50% and more! Buy 
' direct from world’s leading dealer. 
=.’ Small down payment; easiest 
termson balance. Extra bonus gifts 
FREE if you buy during sale. Trade-ins 
accepted. Try before you buy on FREE 
5-Day NO-RISK PLAN. Satisfaction 
or money back. Lifetime guarantee. 
Rush coupon for big new COLOR Cata- 
logs and lowest wholesale prices. ALI. 


emereaeen FREE! No obligation. Write TODAY! 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outier | 
Dept.PR-29, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Il. | 
Send FREE Color Catalogs and wholesale prices. 
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(4) a measure of economic free- 
dom where voting cannot be 
coerced; and 

(5) widespread moral and spirit- 
ual integrity. The degree to which 
each of these elements is present 
varies from country to country. 
Here I want to pose a question and 
leave it as a question: Is it possible 
for democracy to continue in any 
nation where the Christian gospel 
is not widely known and practiced? 
Next month we shall consider the 
religious situation in the Middle 
East. 


(Continued Next Month) 








if Your Child Is 
A Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better ina few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in 
phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. 
University tests and parents’ reports show chil- 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. D-63, Wilmette, Ill. 





CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A25 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 











it with you now. 


Your family may have grown or become smaller since your Will was drawn. Your 
estate also may have changed in size. Laws of inheritance and distribution may have 
been changed. Estate taxes may be due another look. 


You may also want to include a bequest to some religious cause. Many members of 


our Church have made bequests to the Board of World Missions. 


If you wish to 


include such a provision, the following form of bequest is recommended: 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Board of World Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Tennessee, with 


offices at Nashville, Tennessee, the sum of -- 





(or the following property, to wit: 


We advise that you see your lawyer soon to be sure your Will does everything you 
want it to do. Call on us for any help we can render. Address 










“To Foretgu Missions a Share’ 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
BoaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE ‘i TENN. 
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